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Art. I—WHAT CONSTITUTES MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
CHURCH OF CHRIST? 





In the Advisory Council of the Congregational Church, held 
in Brooklyn some time ago, the following article or declaration 
was adopted : 

“That a person becomes a member of the Church of Christ by vows and 
acts which are made directly to Christ Himself, in a covenant which in its 
nature is everlasting, and from the obligations of which he can never be re- 
leased by man.” 

This declaration is in full accord with the early acts and 
declarations of the Puritan Church in New England. When 
the early settlers of the Company of Massachusetts Bay came 
together to organize a church, they constituted themselves into 
a church by a covenant. ‘We covenant with our Lord and 
one with another; and we do bind ourselves in the presence of 
God, to walk together in all His ways, etc. We avouch the 
Lord to be our God, and ourselves to be His people, in the truth 
and simplicity of our spirits.” After going through with this 
covenant, of which we have given the opening words, they pro- 
ceeded to choose their pastors, and ordained them to their office 
through the laying on of hands by certain brethren appointed 
by the church for that purpose. 
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As a number of persons thus constituted themselves a church 
by an act called a covenant, so individuals constituted them- 
selves members of the church by the same act. No one was 
received into the communion of the church unless he could give 
evidence in the way of experience that he wasregenerate. But 
the particular act by which he became a member of the church 
was a covenant in which he bound himself to the Lord, and, so 
far as appears, bound the Lord to him. 

This idea of the covenant was fundamental in the early Pu- 
ritan Church. As the church was constituted by a covenant, 
so when it grew cold and dead it was to be revived by a renewal 
of the covenant. The Reforming Synod of 1679, held at Bos- 
ton, among other things, provided that the people assembled in 
their respective churches should renew their covenant obliga- 
tion to God: “That we will (Christ helping), endeavor every 
one of us to reform our heart and life, by seeking to mortify all 
our sins and laboring to walk more closely with God, than ever 
yet we have done, etc., etc.”” Various religious meetings were 
held, as well as days of fasting and prayer, and then one day 
was set apart for the special solemnity. ‘‘ In the forenoon, the 
minister of the place, after praying and preaching with refer- 
ence to the occasion, proceeded to read the covenant, to which 
the members of the church then expressed their assent, the 
men by lifting their hands, the women by merely rising. . . . 
In the afternoon, it was usual for another minister to preach 
and inculcate the obligations of the covenant.’ 

From this it appears that a sort of sacramental character 
was attached to the covenant. By it they first dedicated them- 
selves to the service of God; by it they renewed such dedica- 
tion. It was a sacred thing between them and God, a witness 
and testimony set up, to which they could turn for strength in 
all their ways. 

In the emphasis thus laid on the covenant there seems to be 
an agreement with Scripture. The idea of the covenant is 
prominent there from the beginning to the end, And it is 
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known that at one time the Reformed theology organized itself 
on this idea as its basis. Coccejus, the principal founder of the 
Federal School, as it was called, found the covenant to be cen- 
tral in the history of redemption. He adopted this in place of 
the abstract divine decree, which had ruled so largely in Re 
formed theology previously. 

The Bible presents to us the movement of redemption through 
different phases of its history. What is the central principle of 
revelation? What idea is moulding in Scripture? How can 
all their parts be reduced to unity? It was in seeking to an- 
swer these questions that Coccejus hit upon the idea of the 
covenant. This would explain the original relation of God to 
man. God entered into a covenant with Adam, engaging to 
bestow upon him eternal life on condition of obedience, but 
death as the penalty of disobedience. This was denominated 
the covenant of works. It affected not only our first parents 
who were the immediate agents, but they stood as representa- 
tives of the whole race. 

When man fell, God established a new covenant, the covenant 
of grace, called so because in it God engages to bestow salva- 
tion upon man as a free gift of His grace. Man's salvation 
now, therefore, is no longer dependent on works of obedience. 
By these he never can satisfy the law. He is called upon to 
give up all reliance upon his own works, or his own righteous- 
ness, and accept the righteousness offered to him. This is 
signed and sealed to him, if he believe, on the ground of the. 
covenant which God made with His Son, Jesus Christ. 

This idea now runs through the whole Bible. It explains 
the meaning of the covenant made with Abraham, and renewed 
further on with Moses. The children of Israel were covenant 
people. When they finally rejected Christ and the Gospel was 
preached to Gentile as well as Jew, this same idea is taken up 
and continued. God still has a covenant people, gathered into 
one out of every nation. We might refer here to numerous 
passages of Scripture to point out how prominent a place the 
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idea of the covenant occupies in its pages. We shall refer to 
these only in a general way, however, as we proceed to speak 
now of the Seripture view of the Covenant, and then compare 
with it the New England or Congregational conception of it. 

* The word rendered covenant, as is known, signifies both 
agreement and testament. In the Old Testament it is used in 
both senses. In the New Testament it is used chiefly in the 
sense of testament. It is unnecessary to refer to particalar 
passages to show this. In the epistle to the Hebrews this is its 
signification gererally if not always. Without dwelling on this 
point, however, we direct attention to the fact that, as referred 
to in Scripture, the covenant originates with God, and not with 
man. “TI will make my covenant with you.” ‘* The covenant 
which Z made with your fathers.’’ So all through it is referred 
to as God's covenant. From the time He set His bow in the 
clouds down through the ages, God makes and keeps His cove- 
nant with His people. And this must be so, for the blessings 
which He engages to bestow in man’s salvation originate with 
Him and come from Him alone. Man is helpless. He lies 
ruined in the fall. He has no ability to render himself ac- 
ceptable to God. He can offer no terms. Salvation is a free 
gift offered to man without any merit on his part. 

Now, the idea of the covenant is just this, that God, out of 
pure love and mercy, for Christ’s sake, engages to bestow the 
gifts and graces of salvation upon man, and in doing so He at 
the same time ordains the conditions on which they are to be 
received. Indeed, we may say that the covenant in original 
constitution is without conditions so far as man is concerned. 
The conditions pertain originally to Christ, who wrought out 
our salvation. Man is merely a recipient. In order to save 
him it was necessary that Christ should fulfill certain condi- 
tions. Only in and through Him could salvation be provided 
for man. The opposition of the kingdom of evil, and the power 
of sin with all its bitter consequences, had to be overcome in 
the sphere of our fallen life. A new fountain of life had to be 
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opened in the bosom of, humanity, before man could be rescued 
from his lost condition and restored to communion with God. 
As Christ fulfilled all the conditions necessary for our salva- 
tion, it is usually stated in theology that the covenant of grace 
was a covenant which God made with the Son. There is some 
truth in the statement; there are passages which record the 
glory which Christ should inherit in the salvation of His peo- 
ple as the reward of His obedience. But our objection to 
speaking of a covenant or agreement between the Father and 
the Son is, that it implies too much of a dualism, too wide a 
distinction or even separation, in the relation of the persons in 
the holy Trinity. 

There are, however, conditions on the part of man that must 
be fulfilled, not in order to constitute the covenant, or give it 
validity in its own constitution, but in order that it may be ef- 
fective for man. It must be accepted by man. This, of course, 
presupposes that it has been made and offered to him. It is 
complete when offered, just as a will or testament is complete 
before it is accepted by the person in whose favor it is made. 
But its effects can be rendered nugatory by a refusal to accept 
it. So the covenant made with Abraham might have been ren- 
dered of none effect by a refusal to believe and accept it. In 
like manner the blessings offered and guaranteed in the new 
covenant or testament may be refused. Faith is the necessary 
condition to the acceptance of the benefits of the covenant. 
Then the terms of the covenant are such as to require a life of 
obedience in order that the full benefit may be realized. In 
the Old Testament the children of Israel were required to re- 
nounce all other gods and walk in obedience to Jehovah. A 
failure to do so would not, indeed, nullify the covenant, but it 
would render its effects null and void. And in the New Testa- 
ment the covenant requires, in like manner, a life of obedience 
to the commands of Christ. If this be wanting, the covenant 
still stands, but its benefits are turned into a curse. 

Looking, now, at this aspect of the subject, there is room for 
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a covenant in the way of a vow or act on the part of man. So 
in all confessions he is required to enter into an engagement to 
renounce all sin, and accept God as his God and Father. It 
is only this element of the covenant that Congregationalism 
seems to recognize, and here lies the great error. 

The true conception of the covenant in its general use in the 
Word of God is, that ¢ ts an act of God to man, whereas the 
conception in the Congregational Church is, that it is an act of 
man to God. The error nullifies the true nature of the cove- 
nant. This we shall see more fully after awhile. 

Meantime, we remark that the covenant which God has made 
includes signs and seals which God has appointed and ordained 
as necessary. In the covenant made with Noah, the sign was 
the bow in the cloud. This bow had no doubt appeared before, 
but now, by divine appointment, it acquired a new character. 
Thenceforth it was to be a sign that God would not again de- 
stroy the earth with a flood. The sign of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant was circumcision. This was made indispensable. The 
soul that was not circumcised was to be cut off. In the New 
Testament the sacramental sign and seal is Christian Baptism. 
This is in like manner regarded as indispensable. ‘Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit he cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” ‘ He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved.”’ 

Of course, we are not to regard all this as a mere arbitrary 
appointment on the part of God. The sacrament of the New 
Testament represents and signifies the objective side of salva- 
tion. It signifies the act of God towards man, and his faith 
expresses the subjective side, the response of man towards God. 

The essential importance of regeneration is acknowledged. 
The Puritan Church not only acknowledged it, but seemed to 
lay special stress upon it. And they would no doubt have ac- 
knowledged that regeneration is a work which God performs in 
man. This is generally acknowledged in the Puritan and Pres- 
byterian theology of the present day. Man is passive in re- 
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generation. He can contribute nothing to it. But in con- 
necting with regeneration a certain kind of experience they 
confounded it very much with conversion. When application 
was made to connect with the Church, they required the indi- 
vidual to present certain evidences of his regeneration, drawn 
from his experience, and generally the time and place when it 
occurred. In their earlier history Church and State were 
united, so that in order to be a citizen a person had to be a 
member of the Church; and some had experiences written for 
them by others and committed them to memory and related 
them in order to be accepted. 

This was, of course, a different conception of regeneration 
from that which had prevailed in the previous ages of the 
Charch, in the primitive period, and also we think in the time 
of the Reformation. Previously regeneration was referred to 
Baptism, and distinguished from a subjective change in con- 
scious experience. This was the case, it is generally agreed, 
in the primitive Church. That it was so also in the period of 
the Reformation, appears from the fact that in the Confessions 
and theology of that time regeneration is considered, not sepa- 
rately as in modern theology, but in connection with baptism. 
The Heidelberg Catechism, for instance, says nothing on the 
subject of regeneration in so many words, while it is clear and 
distinct in regard to faith, justification, and conversion. 

It is not to be supposed that such an important subject as 
regeneration would be overlooked or omitted. It occupies large 
attention and space in modern theology and confessionalism. 
May we not account for this by saying that they treated the 
subject of regeneration in connection with baptism? They 
did not omit what in these days is so generally understood by 
regeneration, faith, justification, and conversion, but they re- 
garded regeneration as meaning something different. 

And, if we are right in this statement, we believe they had 
the New Testament with them in their idea of regeneration. 
The word seldom occurs in the New Testament, and never, we 
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believe, in the more modern sense. The passage in St. John 
iii. 3, which is generally quoted, does not use the word ‘‘born 
again,” or regeneration, although it is so translated. The 
word used is “born from above.” Yet, allowing that it is sus- 
ceptible of the translation given, and means the same thing, it 
does not appear that it there signifies conversion. The pre- 
sumption is the other way, as gathered from the explanatory 
words, “born of water and the Spirit.” That the Saviour there 
refers to Christian baptism has at least as much weight of au- 
thority on its side as the view that He does not. In Tit. iii. 
5 palingenesia means regeneration, and in Matt. xix. 28 it means 
restoration or glorification. 

We know that it is asserted that the doctrine of regeneration 
as involving a subjective change, equivalent to instantaneous 
conversion, is derived from other passages which teach the sub- 
stance of it, though not in just so many words—passages which 
speak of the new man, new creature, etc. But the question is 
whether all these passages cannot be as well understood and ex- 
plained by distinguishing in the old Church-sense between re- 
generation and conversion. 

It might seem from this, then, that the difference is only one 
about words. If the Puritan theology, for instance, under- 
stands by regeneration, what we claim the New Testament and 
the early Church understood by regeneration and conversion, 
thus including both in one, what difference is there after all? 
We reply, a great deal. For in thus combining the two in one 
they have come to identify them, and thus the old doctrine of 
baptism is destroyed, especially in the case of children. This 
we know has been the case in fact. 

Already in the time of the Reformation, when the subjective 
side of redemption was made so prominent in the doctrine of 
justification by faith, there was developed a tendency to fall 
away from the sacramental side of the Christian religion. - 
The Anabaptists arose, who set aside infant baptism, their ad- 
herents rapidly increased, and it required the firmness and de- 
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cision of Luther, when Carlstadt yielded to their views and even 
Melanchthon was astounded, to put down the heresy at Wittem- 
burg. Though the Reformation Churches retained infant bap- 
tism, yet the tendency has been strong in certain sections to 
undervalue and neglect it. The early Puritans retained it, but 
they could see no practical significance in it as connected in 
any way with regeneration, or membership in the Church. 
They felt the difficulty somewhat, indeed, when the idea of 
half-covenanting was brought in to entitle persons to citizen- 
ship in the Commonwealth. When the clamor for citizenship 
became too strong to resist, they effected a compromise by ad- 
mitting to citizenship those who would assume the vows of their 
baptism, and their children, though this act in itself still did 
not admit them to membership in the Church. 

But where the true significance of Baptism is lost sight of, it 
is but natural that it should be neglected. And this we find to 
be the case in certain denominations by their own confession. 
To the same cause we may attribute the disposition in certain 
sects to fall over entirely to the Baptist theory and give up in- 
fant baptism altogether. This, we think, is one of the practical 
consequences of identifying regeneration and conversion. There 
are others which will appear as we proceed. 

What we have now referred to incidentally in our criticism of 
the Puritan view of regeneration, viz., infant baptism, or bap- 
tism in general, we now urge more specially as a defect in their 
view of what constitutes Church membership. Baptism is al- 
together left out of the requirements for Church membership. 
This does not mean that they did not observe baptism, but that 
they did not reckon it among the things that constituted a per- 
son a member of the Church. To show this we refer to the de- 
liverance of the Advisory Council quoted in the’ beginning of 
this article, viz., “a person becomes a member of the Church 
of Christ by vows and acts which are made directly to Christ 
Himself, in a covenant which in its nature is everlasting, ete.” 
These words might mean, that in the covenant which God insti- 
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tutes with His people in Christian baptism, or including bap- 
tism, a person becomes a member of the Church of Christ by 
vows and acts, etc. But we do not believe it was intended so 
to be understood. We understand it to mean that the covenant 
is formed when a person performs the vows and acts by which 
he is constituted a member of the Church of Christ. The Pu- 
ritan would not mean by this, of course, that God has nothing 
to do in constituting a person a member of the Church. He 
would doubtless hold that it is only by divine grace that any 
one can repent and believe, and thus become prepared for the 
vows and acts referred to. He would no doubt hold that in the 
transaction of making a covenant by the person, God accepts 
the offering and holds the engagement as binding, and blesses 
it. But it still remains, that the act by which a person be- 
comes a member of the Church of Christ is man’s act towards 
God, instead of God’s act towards man. 

Here it is we take issue with this deliverance of the Congre- 
gational Council. We believe that a person becomes a member 
of the Church rather by an act of God to man than by an act 
of man to God. Of course, both sides are concerned in the 
transaction. There is an act of profession of faith requisite on 
the part of man, either by himself, or, as in infant baptism, by 
his parents or sponsors. That is a condition of Church mem- 
bership—an act of man towards Christ. But upon fulfilling 
this condition, it is God that constitutes him a member of His 
Church. This would be true even if we should leave baptism 
out of view, and consider only that it is by regeneration that a 
person becomes a member of the Church of Christ. [It will be 
kept in mind that by “the Church of Christ” a distinction is 
made from a particular Church, the mode of obtaining mem- 
bership in which is referred to in another article by the Coun- 
cil]. Except a man be born again he cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven. If then in regeneration God is the actor, if God 
regenerates men, we should rather say, ‘a person becomes a 
member of the Church of Christ by an operation which God 
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performs towards him,”’ than an act which he performs towards 
God. 

But when we come to the New Testament the evidence is 
overwhelming, we think, that baptism was the rite or sacrament 
by which men were received as members of the Church. Re- 
pentance and faith and confession of Christ were conditions on 
the part of man, but baptism was the act of God, performed in 
His name by His ministers, by which they were received and 
constituted members of the Church. Only refer to the cases 
mentioned in the New Testament bearing on this point. When 
St. Peter, on the day of Pentecost, preached to the assembled 
multitude, and they asked, ‘“‘What must we do?” he replied, 
**Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost.” “Then they that gladly received his 
word were baptized: and the same day there were added unto 
them about three thousand souls.” When the Gospel was 
preached in Samaria they that believed were baptized. When 
Philip explained the prophet to the eunuch and instructed him 
in the Christian faith, he asked to be baptized, and upon his 
confession Philip baptized him. When Peter preached the 
Gospel to Cornelius, the first Gentile convert, and the Holy 
Ghost came upon him,* he baptized him straightway. So in 
the case of Paul, who was baptized by Ananias, and so of the 
Philippian jailer. It seemed that the end to be reached when- 
ever the Gospel was preached was baptism. This stands out 
everywhere as the sacrament of their reception into the Church. 

This being the case, we might infer that baptism is not a 
mere empty sign, nor a mere symbol. It is often said, even 
by those who still observe this sacrament, that while it is right 
to observe it because our Lord instituted it, yet it is only an 
outward rite, and has nothing to do with the essentials of the 


* The only case recorded in the New Testament where the Holy Spirit was 
given defore baptism, and no doubt for the reason that it was a special case, the 
first calling of a Gentile. 
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Christian life. The early Puritans observed it, but they make 
no reference to it in connection with becoming a member of the 
Church. But when we turn to the Scripture passages that re- 
fer to it, they speak of it as having very important significance. 

It is called ‘‘the laver of regeneration.”* ‘Therefore we 
are buried with Him by baptism unto death.” ‘The like 
figure whereunto even baptism doth also now save us, etc.” 
“Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, etc.” 
“That He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the word.” “Buried with Him in baptism, etc.” 
These and other similar passages which might be quoted cer- 
tainly regard baptism as more than a mere form or symbol. 
It has deep significance as related to the Christian life. 

When we consider, moreover, that Puritanism made so much 
account of the covenant, it is the more remarkable that no refer- 
ence to baptism is made in connection with becoming a member 
of the Church. It is generally allowed that baptism in the 
New Testament takes the place of circumcision in the Old Tes- 
tament. As circumcision was the sign of the covenant then, so 
now baptism is the sign and seal of the new covenant. It 
would be thought that where the idea of the covenant is made 
so prominent, baptism would have a place. But such, as we 
have seen, is not the case. 

Let us see now what defect is here involved in the Puritan 
theory of Christianity. We may characterize it as overlooking 
the significance of the objective side of Christianity. 

In our natural human life there are two sides or factors, the 
objective and the subjective, the general and the individual. 
Every individual life starts in the general life of the race. The 
individual life is a product of the race life in the bosom of which 
he is born into the world. This general life determines him as 
a human being, while his particular life, or personality, deter- 
mines his individuality. His individual or personal life is pre- 


* Titus iii. 5; Rom, vi. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 21; John iii. 5; Eph, v. 26; Col, ii. 12. 
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determined by the race life in its general nature or character- 
istics. When the race life, or human nature became infected 
by sin, every individual was born infected by sin. Hence, 
every human being is born into the world as a sinner. Ori- 
ginal sin comes from the infection of human nature; actual sin 
is the result of personal sinful acts. It is not difficult to see 
here what significance the general or race life has in the de- 
velopment of personal existence. 

So, also, in the relation of the individual to the family we 
have the same truth set forth. The general life of the family 
forms the type of the individual member. There are certain 
traits or characteristics which reveal themselves in the indi- 
vidual, while at the same time they are taken up and moulded 
by his individual development. Nationality in relation to the 
citizen is another example. The general here moulds the in- 
dividual so far as the general type of his life is concerned. A 
person born in England is different from one born in Germany 
or France. This general life of the nation is the broad bosom 
in which his personal life is nourished. He takes it up, so to 
speak, in his individual development. Two factors thus come 
together, and both are essential in his life. 

An individual is constituted a member of the human race in 
his birth. He is passive here so far as any conscious personal 
activity is concerned. The idea of the new birth implies this 
analogy. In Christianity we have a renewed humanity, which 
forms the basis for regenerated individuals. Christianity as a 
new life proceeding from Christ by the Holy Spirit is a previ- 
ous condition necessary to the birth of individual Christians. 
The general life here also determines the general type and 
character of the individual Christian. He is baptized into 
Jesus Christ, into His death and resurrection, and therefore he 
must die unto sin and rise with Christ unto newness of life. In 
this respect all Christians are alike. They all have the same 
Spirit, while each develops his own individuality as a follower 
of Christ. 
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We may illustrate our meaning still further by referring to 
the case of a foreigner in becoming a naturalized citizen. Cer- 
tain conditions on his part are necessary before he can become 
a citizen. He is required to reside a certain length of time in 
the country. He must make his declaration of intention. But 
the authority which constitutes him a citizen is the act of the 
State, not his. He cannot constitute himself a citizen by any 
acts or declarations on his part with reference to the State. 
The authority which constitutes him a citizen comes from the 
State. In the same way, according to our view, a person be- 
comes a member of the Church of Christ by an act of the Lord 
towards him. We would just reverse the deliverance of the 
Congregational Council. This does not set aside the necessity 
for vows and acts on the part of the individual towards Christ. 
These are necessary conditions on his part. But no vows or 
acts of man can constitute him a Christian. This must be ac- 
complished by the grace of God and the act of Christ through 
His ministering servants who act in His name. 

We meet two systems here that are very different in their 
theories of Christianity and the Christian life. The one pro- 
vides for infant membership in the Church of Christ, the other 
virtually excludes it. If a person becomes a member of the 
Church of ‘Christ by vows and acts which he performs, then 
there is no room for infants becoming members of the Church. 
They must in all cases grow up outside its pale, and come into 
it first when they have reached the age of self-conscious expe- 
rience, adult age. But if a person becomes a member of the 
Church of Christ by an act of God towards man, then we can 
say, “the promise is to youand your children.” Room is made 
for the reception of infants into the covenant, in order that they 
may be trained up in the Church, not out of it. 

This then gives us two different systems of Christian train- 
ing. The unchurchly theory comes to the child as outside of 
the covenant and treats it asa heathen. The effort is to lead 
it from this state of alienation towards Christ, and it can only 
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become His when it is capable of conscious experience. In or- 
der that this experience may be marked and radical, it is con- 
sidered by many that the sinful nature should be first devel- 
oped. Then when the transition is made there is a sudden con- 
version distinguished by time, place, and marked experience. 
The contradiction involved in this theory appeared, as we have 
seen, in the early history of the Puritan theocracy. They es- 
tablished a Christian State, or a State Church, and yet they 
were constantly training alien children, rearing a class who 
were outside the State as well as of the Church. It contra- 
dicted the true idea of a State as well as the true idea of the 
Church. If their children were not citizens of the Common- 
wealth, how could they train them in loyalty to the State, and 
how could they claim from them fealty and devotion to her in- 
terests? They owed none. They were aliens. The theory 
broke down in the end, and the Puritan theocracy became a 
thing of the past. The authority of England intervened to 
correct the error in regard to citizenship in the State, but the 
theory still prevailed in regard to the Church. In later times, 
Dr. Bushnell sought to correct this theory and counteract its 
pernicious influence by advancing his theory of Christian cul- 
ture. He saw the error. His broad, penetrating mind took 
in the idea of the twofold life of man. He sought to find a 
basis for the development of individual Christian life in the 
bosom of a general life, but he failed to distinguish properly 
between the commencement of natural life in the bosom of a 
Christian family and the meaning of baptism for the Christian 
child. Puritanism has sought to get rid of the difficulty by de- 
veloping humanitarian views. It has tended towards a denial 
of original sin. Thus the wrong position has perpetuated 
itself. 

The Churchly theory, on the other hand, regards the bap- 
tized child as belonging to the covenant and Church of God. 
It has been constituted such by God in His covenant, the ex- 
pression of which is Christian baptism. The baptized child is 
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trained up as belonging to the Lord. The first question asked 
in the Heidelberg Catechism is, ‘‘What is thy only comfort in 
life and in death?” And the answer is the response and con- 
fession of the baptized child, “That I am not my own but be- 
long unto my faithful Saviour, Jesus Christ, etc.” On the basis 
of this consciousness of an objective salvation at hand and be- 
longing to it, the child is to be trained in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. The injunction, “Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord” has full force and meaning. Of course, 
the necessity of making this salvation its own in the way of 
subjective experience by repentance and faith, the necessity of 
conversion in all that it involves, remains. But there is here a 
vantage ground to begin with. It furnishes the strongest mo- 
tives for a Christian life. The child is to be taught to love 
God, not in order that God may love it, but because God loves 
it and has redeemed it from sin and death. This was already 
the principle set forth in the giving of the law, “‘I am the Lord 
thy God.’’ Therefore, “Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.”’ It is the motive appealed to in the new Testament. 
‘Ye are children of the light; walk as children of light.” Any 
one can see the difference in the two systems, and it is not diffi- 
cult to see, we think, which is in accordance with the Scrip- 
tures. 

One might suppose, therefore, that when the pilgrim fathers 
landed in the new world and assembled to organize themselves 
into a Church, they would have planted themselves on the cov- 
enant of their baptism, or at least referred to it in connection 
with the occasion. But not a word appears on the subject. 
They undertake to enter into covenant with God, and upon the 
strength of their vows and acts towards Him, they seem to re- 
gard themselves as entitled to the divine favor. Imagine a 
party of Christians in the Apostles’ day, or in the time of the 
primitive Church, settling in a new country and commencing a 
Church organization. They might have renewed their vows of 
fealty and fidelity to the Lord, but they would certainly have 
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first of all recognized their membership in the Church through 
Christian baptism. 

As in the beginning so in the progress of the Christian life 
the covenant of God in baptism performs an important part. 
When the New England Churches declined in piety and a re- 
vival was needed and sought for, they ordered that the people 
should come together and renew their covenant. They would 
make a new engagement with the Lord and give Him addi- 
tional promises, although they seem not to have very faithfully 
kept the first. Certainly vows and promises are right and 
proper in their place, and the Lord will not despise them. But 
the question is whether they here occupy their proper place. 
That on which we are primarily to rest our faith for renewal or 
revival of our Christian life is, not our own resolution or promise, 
but God’s covenant love and mercy. For recovery from sin or 
decline in the Christian life after baptism, the Roman Church 
instituted a new sacrament, the sacrament of penance. Lu- 
ther, in opposition to this, taught that the sacrament of baptism 
was effectual not only for the period of life preceding, but for 
the whole life. And if we fall into sin subsequent to baptism, 
we are to return in penitence to the grace of our baptism. 
There is reason in that. God’s covenant in baptism is an un- 
changing, unfailing covenant. “God is faithful who hath 
called you to the fellowship of His Son Jesus Christ.” We 
may fail in fulfilling on our side the conditions of His covenant 
and so forfeit the blessing, but in seeking to recover ourselves 
we are to lay hold of the divine faithfulness, not our own reso- 
lutions. It is in the promise of the Lord that we find a strength 
to support us. Here is room for the exercise of faith, and it is 
through faith we are to renew our strength. It is true that 
faith without works is dead, and for a true revival of religion 
there should be evidence of sincere repentance in the works of 
the life. “Bring forth fruits meet for repentance, and begin 
not to say within yourselves we have Abraham for our father.” 
A mere formal dependence on baptism is not sufficient. But 
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a living faith in our calling is not of this character. It, and it 
alone, lays hold of our true strength in God, and here the re- 
vival of Christian life must begin. There can be but one birth 
into the kingdom of heaven. That birth is from above, not 
from us. The proper way, therefore, is, casting aside all de- 
pendence on ourselves to restore faith in the covenant mercy of 
God. Here is the source of all true strength. If we despair 
of our calling and God’s mercy, there is nothing to save us. 
But the promise is that His covenant will not fail. “Yea, let 
God be true and every man a liar.” The unfaithfulness of 
man does not nullify the faithfulness of God. Here is the true 
stronghold. But the Puritans reversed the order in their pro- 
cedure. They began with man and his promises. There is 
in this an element of Pelagianism, and whether found in the 
Roman or Puritan Church, it carries in it here an element of 
weakness. 

The old Augustinian doctrine sounds the true note for the 
ages on this point. Our whole salvation, from beginning to 
end, rests not in ourselves but in God. Therefore, we must re- 
gard as primary, not what we do towards God, but what He 
does towards us. To reverse this is, in one way or another, to 
rest in works, not in faith. ‘*We are saved by grace through 
faith, and that not of ourselves; it is the gift of God.” Puri- 
tanism has a strong tendency to rest in works. It has in it a 
strong dash of the old Judaism. In opposing ecclesiasticism 
and antinomianism it goes to the opposite extreme of gloomy 
devotion to works. Even in the very heart of their own devel- 
opment in New England there seemed to be a sense of this in 
the antinomian controversy, as it was called, brought on by the 
persistent and no doubt imprudent efforts of the noted Ann 
Hutchinson. Puritanism never fully enjoyed the largeness and 
freedom of the old Reformation doctrine of justification by 
faith. 

We should not, indeed, be insensible to the danger that 
threatens from either side. There is such a thing as resting on 
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the objective or sacramental side of Christianity to the neglect 
of the subjective or experimental side. Romanism in this way 
developed an ecclesiasticism which became in the end a dead 
formalism. It was a repetition of the old carnal Judaism which 
rested content with mere carnal descent from Abraham. Our 
Saviour severely rebuked it. When they claimed Abraham 
for their father in this sense, He said, ‘Ye are of your father 
the devil, and the works of your father ye do.” The Episco- 
pal Church of England, and to some extent the German Church, 
have not been altogether free from this danger. Even in our 
own country there have been times and places in which the sum 
of religion was regarded too much as consisting merely in being 
baptized and going to the Lord’s Supper. Experimental reli- 
gion was pushed into the back-ground. 

But we should not be insensible to the danger on the other 
side. Subjectivism reveals a weakness too, and its fruits are 
none the less bad. In point of true morality New England has 
nothing to boast over the dead formalism of the German 
Churches. They could boast of great experience to which per- 
haps the German was a stranger, but along with that all sorts 
of dishonest cunning revealed itself. The old-fashioned Ger- 
man honesty was shocked by the dishonest trickery of the de- 
moralized Yankee. The great New England revivals did not 
serve to root out this weakness of their people. And we not 
unfrequently find the greatest revival excitements closely joined 
with all sorts of immorality. But these evils, neither on the 
one side nor the other, should be charged to Christianity as 
such. 

Puritanism was a one-sided development from the beginning. 
It laid all stress on the experimental side of Christianity and 
overlooked the sacramental or Ghurchly. It lacked the breadth 
and depth of the original Reformation life. It has been more 
or less provincial and narrow in its tendencies in this new world. 
We are not blind to its great virtues. It has unquestionably 
been the leading and controlling power in this country. Its in- 
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domitable activity, its liberal encouragement of education, as 
shown in the universities and colleges of New England, its 
princely charities, all these are certainly deserving of the high- 
est praise. But Puritanism, as it grew in England, was only 
one phase of the religious tendencies of the age. It needs to 
be complemented by the broader Christianity of the original 
Reformation. The Churchly side of Christianity is better 
maintained in the religious bodies of the Middle States, and 
here it is we are to look for the more lasting type of American 
Christianity. 

A confirmation of the general plea we have made in this ar- 
ticle for a recognition of the general in Christianity, the 
sacramental and Churchly element, will be found in the stress 
laid upon the Kingdom of heaven, as proclaimed by our Saviour. 
The establishment or coming of this Kingdom was necessary 
for individual conversion. Men were summoned to repent be- 
cause the Kingdom of heaven was at hand. But we shall not 
pursue this point at present. We think the deliverance of the 
Brooklyn Council should be so changed or amended as to as- 
sert that persons become members of the Church of Christ by 
an act of God towards them, to which they make the response 
of faith and obedience of the life. The covenant is of God’s 
ordainment, not man’s. T. G. A. 
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Art. II.—THE CENTRAL PRINCIPLE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
BY REY. 8. N. CALLENDER, D. D. 


Axy one who has carefully remarked the discussions of 
Christian doctrine, for the Jast twenty-five or thirty years, in 
the Protestant Church in this country, cannot but be struck 
with a pleasing surprise at the real progress which has been ef- 
fected. It was about a third of a century ago, that the slum- 
bers of subjectivism were disturbed by a challenge as to the 
validity of its assumptions, and a call to make them good. 
Many of us recollect the impatient spirit it manifested, and the 
magisterial bearing with which it denounced the intrusion upon 
its quiet. It saw, or at least it thought it saw, in the claims 
of objective faith as these were then protested, not only the 
ghost of the old frigid orthodoxy of the seventeenth and early 
part of the eighteenth centuries, but the still more fearful spirit 
of medizeval Christianity—of Romanism itself. The first move- 
ment in the way of response, was not an attempt to vindicate 
its position, but rather, as already intimated, an effort to silence 
the opposition by loud denunciation, which was vigorously and 
lustily administered. But it soon discovered that there was too 
much solemn earnestness in the spirit which called it to an ac- 
count, to be so easily frowned down, and at the same time an 
uncomfortable keenness of skill in finding the weak points in 
its armor. Fortunately for the cause of truth, however, it 
found itself compelled at length to resort to more hopeful 
means of defense, which necessarily involved a re-examination 
of its fundamental principles. 

From this point onward has the discussion gone forward, 
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with more or less of earnestness—with more or less of bitter- 
ness, and with what results, a careful study of our present theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical life will disclose. Subjectivism still 
lives, and in its proper and true idea, it ever will and must live. 
As the experiential side of Christianity, its conservation is of 
nothing short of vital importance. But as being but one side, 
to claim for it the absolute idea, is not only to wrong the com- 
plementary side, but at the same time to pervert and impair its 
own validity. Yes, subjectivism still lives, and still commands 
its able, earnest and devout champions. But who that stood 
by and considered its exclusive pretensions twenty-five years 
ago, cannot remark the change. Not that it is yet prepared in 
proper measure to admit the claims of the objective, for with 
recent and renewed endeavor has it sought to make good its ex- 
clusive theological base. But who cannot see its restlessness 
and disquietude? Who can fail to see the workings of convic- 
tions to which it has been forced to consent, and which it is in 
vain striving to adjust to its assumed theological position ? 
The sect system is now felt to be an evil too intolerable to be 
borne. The Sacraments are coming to command a respect, 
which in days past was withheld. The Church is having a 
growing significance almost unknown then, and her festivals, so 
sorely reprobated in times past, are growing surprisingly in 
favor. In many cases, doubtless, these concessions are well nigh 
unconscious, but they are nevertheless real and growing, and 
he who a quarter of a century hence may take a retrospect, will 
doubtless be permitted to see a perhaps still greater ad- 
vance in the same direction. By that time, may we not hope 
that the anxious experiment now pending, to comprehend the 
objective in the category of the subjective, will bring forth its 
inevitable fruit in failure, and the necessity of the adoption of 
a theological basis broad enough for both interests in harmo- 
nious union, wiil not only be felt, but will struggle towards an 
utterance. 

The discussion adverted to has of course passed over consid- 
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erable ground, but it will be noticed that it has not moved in a 
hap-hazard way. It has moved from educational religion to the 
sacraments, from the sacraments to the constitution of the 
Church as the body of Ogrist, and now at last and fundamen- 
tally to the Person of Christ Himself, as “‘the Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and the ending.”” The question most 
recently reached is, not only what is the relation of Christ in 
His divine-human person to His kingdom on earth, the Church, 
but what is His relation to Christianity as the absolute reli- 
gion, in its totality? Or to state the question in its most gen- 
eral and abstract form, What is the central principle of Chris- 
tianity ? 

A few very able papers have appeared upon this subject. 
But for the most part, it has not commanded that wide and 
earnest attention to which it is eminently entitled, and which 
ultimately it must and will receive. Some seem to have looked 
upon it as of low-rate importance, and have affected to regard 
its discussion as but little better than a logomachy. Others 
seem to have rather deprecated its agitation, as involving but 
little else than a misunderstanding on the part of the debaters. 
While others again see in it, the ultimate question on which 
hangs the theology of the future—by it are to be tested the 
claims of a Churchly Christology on the one hand, and of Cal- 
vinistic Theism on the other, and its truthful solution will de- 
termine the claims of each to a fundamental significance. This, 
of course, is not to be taken in the sense that the affirmation of 
the truth of the one position involves the condemnation of the 
other as absolutely false; only that the one comprehends the 
deeper and basal principle, and the other must necessarily be 
ruled by it. Should it, however, finally appear, that they are 
equally principial, then must we seek further for that ultimate, 
absolute principle which comprehends them both, and affords 
them as co-ordinate, a common foundation. For truth is not an 
aggregation of postulates inductively gathered together, but an 
organic unity, grounded in absolute principle, and growing de- 
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monstratively out of it. This is true universally, and theology 
forms no exception. 

If this conception of the significance of the question now call- 
ing for solution be just, it is easy to see that it is far from re- 
ceiving as yet, the attention to which it is entitled. And that 
it behooves those whose utterances upon it seem to indicate a 
want of just appreciation, to review the whole subject in a more 
earnest spirit, and with a more profound grasp. 

The issue is, in a word, a fearfully solemn one; for it arraigns 
the theology of a large part of the Protestant Church; indeed, 
the dominant tendency of Protestantism from the beginning. 
The sad experience of this theology in the hands of German 
Rationalism, has long since moved its defenders to a re-exami- 
nation of its foundations, and with what learned and prayerful 
diligence this work has been progressing, reaching to our own 
times, and looking onward to the future, needs not here be 
detailed. And if at last, it should so be, that we have reached 
the crucial test, we should pause to go forward, until with hum- 
ble self-recollection, and prayer for heavenly guidance, and 
armed with the faith of all ages, we may venture upon holy 
ground. 

What is the essential character of Christianity? Is it pri- 
marily Christological or Theistic? Is its central principle the 
Person of Christ, or is it the Divine Decree? Is it a vital or- 
ganism, or is it an order of moral administration? Does it in- 
volve a real life union of the human with the divine, or only a 
moral union? Or to propound the question in the form which 
recent discussion has given it, in the sphere of theology: Is the 
Incarnation or the Atonement the central doctrine of our holy 
religion? That is the question. By central doctrine is here 
meant, that which is fundamental, as containing the norm 
which is to govern and determine the whole system, as its de- 
veloped contents. 

Christianity, and equally so, theology, must have a central 
principle, else the want of unity in either case, which is incon- 
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ceivable. For just as little can theology be conceived as an 
aggregation of unrelated propositions, as can Christianity, as a 
series of unrelated thoughts and acts of God. Whichever of these 
two doctrines are taken to be the centre of unity, the other must 
necessarily be regarded as contained in it, and as finding its 
whole significance and power only as it is thus comprehended. 
Now, in the economy of grace, which of these two holds this 
central position ? 

Before entering more immediately upon the discussion of the 
subject, it is necessary that a few remarks be premised upon 
the twofold movement, which comprehends all our reasoning 
activities. As long ago as the ripe era of Grecian thought— 
the days of Plato and Aristotle—were the movements of thought 
subjected to an exhaustive analysis, and the canon propounded, 
which to the present day commands a universal acquiescence. 
All subsequent attempts to enlarge or amend its contents, have 
resulted in the discovery, that it is all-embracing—comprehend- 
ing principially what at first may have been supposed to be a 
new and co-ordinate form. Reason as we will in just obedience 
to the laws of thought, and upon examination we will find our- 
selves moving either synthetically or analytically. 

Plato, the great master of synthetic or deductive reasoning, 
proceeds from the general and essential, to the particular and 
phenomenal. Finding his first principle to be microcosmic of 
the whole domain which is contained under it, and thus com- 
prehending the all, germinally, it becomes the light and deter- 
mining law of the whole constitution. The first principle is 
for him the postulate of the intuitive reason, reached by imme- 
diate abstraction, in contradistinction from the discursive facul- 
ty—the understanding, with its comparative abstraction. The 
reason, finding its occasion in the empirical fact, eliminating 
all that is relative and contingent, propounds at once the essen- 
tial principle, and thus furnishes the stand-point, from which 
the mind by an a priori process descends to the contained genus, 
still lower to the species and onward to the individual. The 
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movement is from cause to effect, and is all comprehensive. 
The effect does indeed, in turn, become cause, but of necessity 
only secondary, and this last has its value as cause, only as it 
is comprehended in its fundamental. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, the great master of logical 
thought, proceeds in the opposite direction. For him, the par- 
ticular, the contingent, the datum of experience, is the starting 
point. He gathers together the multitude of concretes, and by 
comparative generalization reaches what is for him, the general. 
He proceeds to classify, under the heads of species and genus, 
and bases his first principles, professedly at least, upon a scien- 
tific induction. His movement is a posteriori, from effect to 
cause, and his final cause, is the last one to which his generali- 
zation conducts him. If his generalization therefore be but 
partial, as it ever must be, his final cause cannot be absolute and 
necessary. True, he demands a universal and necessary cause, 
and postulates it, but in so doing he seems not to be aware that 
he abandons his a posteriori method, and takes refuge in the 
intuitive reason, imagining at the same time that his induction 
has conducted him thither. Had he been true to his method, 
he would have had to content himself with the general notion, 
and to draw the conclusion, which hundreds of his more con- 
sistent followers have done, that there are no necessary and 
universal principles, at least attainable by human cognition, and 
that all generals are empty nominalistic conceptions—he would 
not have leaped the chasm he could not bridge, and imagined it 
was a feat of his inductive method. 

It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that the pupil dis- 
sented so emphatically from the master—that for him Plato’s 
idea was mere illusion—that he so totally failed to grasp the 
conception, and so undutifully sought to turn it to ridicule. 
The solution of the difference between these two really gigantic 
thinkers, lies not in the want of intellectual strength on either 
hand, but in the fact that they contemplated a common interest 
from opposite points of view. The one standing upon the plane 
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of human experience, trying to resolve its enigmas in its own 
light, while the other mounted up to the eminence of universal 
and necessary principle, and seeks to interpret these same mys- 
teries in the light of their own containing idea and cause. 

Now, it must not be supposed that the opposition between 
these two methods of thought is of the nature of contradiction, 
so that one or the other must be false, and ought to be dis- 
carded. Far otherwise. They both lie as laws in the consti- 
tution of our cognitive powers, and we cannot discard either, 
if we would. We live in the bosom of the empirical. The 
awakening of our rational powers, and their subsequent activity, 
are conditioned by the phenomenal and the particular. And in 
the absence of known principles, we have left us no other mode 
of procedure, than by analysis and generalization. The at- 
tainment of the knowledge of principle, is conditioned by expe- 
rience, for only as this serves as occasion, are our innate ideas 
evolved into the light of consciousness. Neither must it be sup- 
posed that the one method may be adopted by the student, to 
the exclusion of the other. The analytical is necessarily the 
primary form of reasoning, but it is incomplete, and can never 
produce certain knowledge. It is the gatherer together of ma- 
terial—the collector of facts and elements; but these can never 
become true knowledge, until they are correctly colligated un- 
der infallible principle. On the other hand, this principle is 
merely formal, until it is filled with material contents, thus 
furnished. These contents, as already said, it is the office of 
analysis to furnish, and of generalization to gather them into 
general notions; but these general notions can never become 
certain knowledge, until they are authenticated by their princi- 
ples as contents. This, it is the office of the synthetical move- 
ment to do, and when done the result is demonstrated knowledge. 
The dictum of induction is, it may be so; that of demonstra- 
tion, tt must be so. Furthermore, induction must always be 
thus partial. In our present earthly and imperfect state, we 
never can generalize all the material. We cannot by this 
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method take in all the phenomenal. Whereas, the synthetical 
is always certain as far as it goes, and needs not an exhaustive 
induction, to deduce its assuring dictum, which dictum, once 
evoked by even a partial induction, is necessarily and univer- 
sally true,—comprehending the all,—the actual and the possible. 
The conclusion then is, that analysis finds its authentication by 
being justified and comprehended in synthesis, and induction 
must always suspend its judgment, until it finds itself as the 
content of demonstration. 7 

To whatever department of knowledge we address ourselves 
in the way of reflection, we can but proceed in one or both of 
these lines of movement. In the empirical sciences, in the ab- 
sence of principial postulates, we are shut up to induction and 
probable conclusion. But in the fixed sciences, with their 
axioms, we proceed both inductively and deductively, and con- 
clude with infallible certainty. The science of theology forms 
no exception in this respect. Here, too, analysis can never be 
exhaustive and certain, but only partial and relative. Hence, it 
never can be the organon for the comprehension of its contents; 
and only as it is complemented by, or rather comprehended 
in, the synthetic, is there room made for the collocation of all 
its elements under one central principle, and so for grasping its 
whole domain, 

We are now able to discern one of the causes at least, of the 
dissent and conflict with which theological science abounds, and 
that, too, in the hands of men who are peers in pious earnest- 
ness and scholastic equipment. ‘This holds in the fact, of ac- 
cepting the general notion as a general principle, and of taking 
a partial and relative conclusion, for a demonstrated universal. 
Many, therefore, perhaps the larger share of our differences, are 
not to be taken as contradictory, in the sense that to accept one 
view is to brand the opposing one as totally false, but rather as 
more or less partial on the one hand, as opposed to that which 
is more exhaustive and of larger comprehension on the other. 

This, we take it, is the solution of the difficulty in the con- 
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troversy touching the central principle of Christianity. The 
trouble lies in the stand-point, looking upon the common sub- 
ject from opposite points of view, and pursuing its investigation 
upon opposite lines of thought. Those, therefore, who advo- 
cate the centrality of the Atonement, cannot be said to hold for 
true, that which is false. For from one stand-point—for one 
* side of Christianity, the Atonement is central. The mistake 
lies in taking a part for the whole, and the result of a partial 
generalization, for the ultimate principle of unity, which of 
right includes this, together with all that is complementary 
to it. 

We repeat it, that for Christianity regarded as a scheme of 
redemption, from the position of man as under the power and 
condemnation of sin, the Cross of Christ is the center. Noone 
more devoutly and reverently bows to this glorious truth, than 
just the man who affirms the deeper organic centrality of the 
Incarnation. But does the idea of redemption measure and 
comprehend the whole contents of Christianity, as the absolute 
religion? Does the remission of sins exhaust these contents? 
If in thought we eliminate the idea of redemption, have we 
nothing left, which must be the case if the one idea is commen- 
surate with the other? If this is maintained then what be- 
comes of the whole sphere of natural religion; what of the doc- 
trine of creation? What becomes of God’s primary purpose, 
and the whole order of His government? But especially, what 
becomes of man’s relation to God as originally intended in the 
divine mind; for which he was created, and to which he must 
attain if he would realize, not only the purpose of his creation, 
but the imperative needs of his own constitution? What of the 
question of his need of positive holiness, (not merely a negative 
as holding in a freedom from sin), and a participation in the 
Divine Nature? What becomes of all these, together with all 
besides which enters into the idea of absolute religion, aside from 
the forgiveness of sin? No, while it is freely conceded, and at 
the same time unyieldingly contended, that Christianity has its 
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redemptive side, it is just as firmly held that it has its comple- 
tive side. And this, too, not simply as a co-ordinate, and in 
that sense complementary factor, but rather as related to the 
former as the genus is to the species—as the end to the means 
of its attainment. No conception of Christianity can be com- 
plete which does not comprehend all this. 

The doctrine of man and of nature, conducts us back of the 
fall—back of the creation, even to the “beginning,” in St. 
John’s sense. Not so much to God Himself, but to the “be- 
ginning,” which, according to the Apostle, presupposes God. 
Here, in this holy presence, we find ourselves confronted with 
the fact of the Divine purpose, and the future man’s being, as 
the revelation and bearer of that purpose, shaped and fashioned 
and conditioned by it. Man, as the organic head, compre- 
hended the whole cosmical order below him—in him were bound 
up all its purpose and significance. The very needs of his be- _ 
ing, therefore, involved not merely a mechanical, or even a 
simply moral, but an organic and vital relation to God, on the 
one hand, and to nature on the other. This relation was ne- 
cessarily, at the same time, ethical, and hence the possibility of 
its disturbance and perversion. But the fact of such disturb- 
ance and perversion must carry in itself failure for man, and 
both subjective and objective disorganization. The incoming 
of sin produced just these results—disruption of his right rela- 
tions to God and nature, and the wreck of his subjective being. 
Now, the interposition of divine grace which followed, was not 
just for the rescue of man as an individual, but with far deeper 
significance, for the conservation of the divine purpose and its 
final illustration. Christianity then must be commensurate with 
this purpose, failing in which, to that extent precisely is God’s 
original plan marred, and has miscarried. But faith furnishing 
no room for such a conception, it remains that Christianity 
comprehends the whole order of man’s relations to God, and is 
consequently the absolute religion; and that it involves prima- 
rily the restoration of man to his right organic relations to 
God, and secondarily, all necessary means to this end. 
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It is necessary that the reach and scope of Christianity, as 
thus defined, be clearly before the mind, if we would succeed in 
grasping its central principle, lest the contemplation of one of 
its phases or departments should betray us into the mistake of 
taking what may be central to a part, for what is central to the 
whole. Furthermore, it is no less important to keep well in 
remembrance our point of departure, and make due account of 
our method of investigation, as determinative of the relative 
value of our conclusion. 

The analytical method of procedure, from the stand-point of 
man’s worldly, fallen life, is altogether legitimate in the study 
of the contents of our holy religion, as far as it goes. This is 
the anthropological, and is St. Paul’s method, as well also of 
the synoptical gospels. St. Paul, as Apostle to the Gentiles, 
must needs accommodate himself, in his manner of opening up 
to them the truth, to their condition and capacities. Their re- 
ligious apprehensions were all of an experimental kind, as these 
had been evolved from consciousness in the Wght of nature. 
All knowledge commences in the intuitions of sense and pro- 
ceeds scientifically, and only after the cognitive faculties have 
thus been stored with contents, is the way open for the appre- 
hension of base principles, and the adoption of the synthetic 
movement. The heathen religions were consequently the reli- 
gions of nature, awakening their devotees to a deep sense of 
sin and unrest, while they mocked their most earnest inquiries 
after deliverance and rest. Hence, their experience was the 
only point of affinity for the Apostles’ approach—the only 
foundation upon which he could possibly build. Had he pro- 
ceeded otherwise, and called upon his charge to ignore all 
which before had constituted their religious convictions, and 
propounded to them first principles, from which to evolve the 
elements of the gospel, of which he was the bearer, he would 
not only have reversed the whole order of intellectual evolu- 
tion, as it holds in the laws of the human mind, but have en- 
sured the failure of his mission from the beginning. He must 
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necessarily, therefore, meet them on the plane upon which he 
found them, as men under the power of sin—laboring under 
the consciousness of guilt, and groping blindly in the dark for 
the means of deliverance. And this was just precisely his 
method, as we learn from the New Testament. Seizing upon 
their consciousness of sin, of which their religions with all their 
terrible ritual were the dreadful expression, he sought first to 
explain its true meaning and significance, and thus presented 
to their gaze a clear view of the abyss opened to swallow them 
up. This he did, only that he might reveal to them with full 
effect the “desire of all nations °—the Deliverer and Redeemer 
to whom all their sacrifices so darkly and unconsciously and 
yet so unerringly pointed. That the slain Lamb upon the 
Altar of the Cross should therefore have been the central ob- 
ject to which he ever pointed, and the precious blood there so 
freely shed, as the fountain for all sin and uncleanness, was not 
only natural, but eminently logical. And that the whole order 
of religious thought and feeling which his message produced, 
should cluster around Calvary, as its common center, was inevi- 
table. The problems of deliverance from sin, and redemption 
from its power and consequences, were the themes he empha- 
sized and illustrated, and for more than these, his infantile con- 
verts were not yet prepared. 

So, too, in the synoptical Gospels, we have an advance from 
the human side. They severally and collectively give us a por- 
traiture of the actual Christ, as the teaching, suffering Re- 
deemer. Linking Him fast to our fallen life by a miraculous 
birth, revealing Him as the bearer of our sins, the teacher of 
heavenly wisdom, and the conqueror of death and the grave. 
Emphasizing thus His saving works and His enlightening words. 
And it is no wonder that the soul in its earliest love, waking to 
a consciousness of the redeeming power of the Cross, should 
exclaim, Lord, it is enough! and clinging to this precious fact 
should almost unwillingly turn its eyes to the survey of a wider, 
though not holier, revelation of the Glory of God. 
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Yet who that has closely studied the spirit of St. John, has 
not felt that while he reveals the same Christ, points to the 
same Cross, and conducts our hopes to the same heavenly home, 
he preaches almost another gospel. The same, indeed, and yet 
how different! Who has not remarked the difference between 
his, and the preceding gospels? He finds not the Saviour in 
the manger at Bethlehem, nor does he, like the Synoptists, pre- 
sent the actual Christ as He spoke and acted outwardly in the 
world. His, in comparison, is the more homely phrase, but 
withal he mounts to a far more towering height and penetrates 
to a profounder depth. He lifts the veil from the heart on 
which he loved to rest his head, and reveals those throbs of 
love, whose mighty pulsations send light and life and love to 
the remotest confines of the universe He made. 

It requires no labored reflection, however, to discern the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of St. John, as compared with the Synop- 
tists and St. Paul, as also with St. Peter. Van Oosterzee, in 
his Theology of the New Testament, page 370, with fine dis- 
crimination, illustrates it: “Yet the highest conceivable de- 
velopment of the Christian process of thought is to be found 
just as little in Paul as in Peter. The deepest insight into the 
mystery of godliness is not to be obtained in the way of acute 
logical development, but in the way of spiritual contemplation. 
In Peter, it is the voice of memory and experience that speaks ; 
in Paul, there is united with this last the power of Christian 
thought, which, where necessary, can also wield the weapons of 
a fine dialectic; but it is only John who, with piercing eagle- 
gaze, penetrates into the deepest depths. The theology of 
Paul developes itself in a series of most remarkable antitheses ; 
but the complete reconciliation of these antitheses, which is in 
itself advantageous, is afforded only from the Johannine stand- 
point.” Also at page 376: ‘‘As the Pauline theology bears an 
anthropological, so does the Johannine bear an especially 
Christological, character. Without doubt, the Apostle pro- 
ceeds in his doctrine from God, but only as He is known in 
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Christ. Upon the person of Christ, yet more than upon His 
work, is here manifest stress laid; the world, sin, the Church, 
the future, all is viewed in the light of the historic manifesta- 
tion of Christ. As in James, the opposition between knowing 
and doing, and in Paul, that between sin and grace, so, in John, 
the contrast between darkness and death out of Christ, and 
light and life through Christ, is the axis around which all 
turns.” 

St. John starts from a different stand-point and proceeds by 
the opposite movement of thought. St. Paul is dialectic and 
inductive, proceeding from the particular to the general, from 
the effect to the cause, while St. John is synthetic and de- 
ductive, moving from the general to the particular, from the 
cause to the effect. His point of departure is ‘“*before the 
world was,” in the “beginning.” He stands in the bosom of 
the Divine purpose, as this found its lodgment in the person of 
the Logos, and from thence with an inspired intuition grasping 
the essential contents of the Godhead, proceeds to the develop- 
ment of this plan and purpose with demonstrative comprehen- 
sion, down through the fact of creation, through the historical 
revelation of the Word made flesh, and onward in the Apoca- 
lypse to its final realization and full consummation. Taking 
in, as he does, in his vision, the whole scheme of creation, and 
comprehending in it the whole order of created existence, with 
its growth and development to the end of time, what from the 
opposite point of view seemed to be all comprehensive, is for 
him partial and fractional—as but one of the factors in the 
drama, but one of the instrumental steps in the grand progress 
to final consummation. 

For St. John, man has a place in the Divine plan and a con- 
sequent destiny, irrespective of sin and his redemption from its 
power and consequences. For we dare not for a moment think 
of comprehending sin as a determined factor in this plan. In 
the creation there certainly was a possibility that man would 
not fall, and had that possibility become actual, his final rela- 
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tion to the plan would have been realized without the Atone- 
ment. So, then, man, as a sinner, needs more than simply for- 
giveness of sin. He must have restored to him again, his 
needed righteousness and life, and elevated to his original in- 
tegrity of being and organic relation to the Divine Nature. 
He must not only be redeemed, but also in addition to this, 
must be completed both in his subjective being, and in his ob- 
jective relations to God. So it appears that Christianity has 
its completive as well as its redemptive aspect, and this last is 
comprehended in the first as a means to a higher end. 

It must not be inferred, however, from the exposition given 
above, of St. Paul’s stand-point and method of thought, that 
his inspiration failed him in discerning the partial character of 
his work, and that for him the Cross was the ultimate center 
of the whole economy of grace. He clearlysaw the wider ex- 
panse of truth in the bosom of which his particular mission lay. 
All this was for him comprehended in the person of Christ from 
all eternity. Only cx Him, for the mind of St. Paul, did the 
Father reveal Himself at all, whether in His person or His 
works; and in Him, at last were all things absolutely, both in 
heaven and in earth, to find their meaning and completion. 
“Having made known unto us the mystery of his will, accord- 
ing to his good pleasure, which he hath purposed in himself, 
that in the dispensation of the fulness of times he might gather 
together in one, all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, 
and which are on earth, even in him.” (Eph. i. 9-10). Our 
Apostle’s teachings and writings are very far from being any- 
thing like an attempted scientific exposition of the whole con- 
tents of Christianity. They are made up rather of the inspired 
utterances drawn out by special circumstances as they arose in 
the course of his ministry. And it is only occasionally, and 
more or less incidentally, that his words reveal the far larger 
comprehension of the truth present to the eye of his faith. 
Nor would it militate against his inspiration, had we no such 
intimations of his deeper insight into the mysteries of the Di- 
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vine economy. He was equipped and furnished for the work 
committed to his charge, and beyond this we can discern no 
necessity. 

Starting, then, in the interest of theology, as a science, from 
the position of man as a fallen sinner and in need of deliver- 
ance, the understanding is readily conducted analytically to 
the Atonement as the key to this solemn question. But does 
the logical faculty find in this a final resting place, as a univer- 
sal and necessary principle? Instead of this, nothing can be 
more immediately patent, than that this wondrous fact is some- 
thing contingent and relative, looking back of itself for its 
justification and cause. It, therefore, once for all, cannot be a 
fundamental principle. Science, therefore, demands a further 
analysis. But just here the understanding finds itself at a loss. 
It already has the notions of sin and moral agency, but in these 
it discovers not the cause, but only the occasion. Its powers 
are in reality exhausted, and henceforth it is compelled to ac- 
cept the Divine Decree as a postulate of reason, and through 
the decree finds in God its absolute. It has no power to trace 
an organic relation between the Cross and God. Its only pos- 
sible bond of union between them is a mere mechanical plan of 
administration, which breaks down for it at almost every step, 
as becomes manifest upon occasion of an attempted synthetical 
return movement, as will appear further on. 

Here we have Theigm. And the conclusion is that Christi- 
anity is fundamentally theistic. This must ever be the conclu- 
sion of scientific thought, as having no power to evidence to it- 
self ‘things not seen.” But scientific theism, as distinguished 
from the theism of faith, is logically either pantheistic or deis- 
tic. So in the case under consideration. The human mind 
can never accept a mere activity, even of the Deity, as a base 
principle. This must be an entity, and consequently here God 
Himself must be the principle. As such, His revelation must 
either be a development of His being, or the mechanical ex- 
pression of His will in an outward forensic way. To one or 
other of these conclusions, has speculative thought for ages 
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past been conducted, and in our own is anew affirming them 
with resolute emphasis. 

To say that the scope of speculative thought is limited by the 
powers of human cognition, is but to affirm atruism. Yet it 
would seem that scientists either lose sight of this axiomatic law, 
or else viciously project the reach of these powers. The office 
of the understanding is to trace relations, and colligate the data 
of sense perceptions under the ideas of reason. The office of 
the reason is to intuitively apprehend principles and ideas; it 
is the faculty for the infinite. It can postulate a final cause, 
and as final cause can postulate God. It can in the light of 
this idea deduce His attributes as comprehended in the ideas of 
the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. But as to the consti- 
tution of His being, and as to the activities of His will, He is, 
and must remain, an unknown God. It has no power in itself 
to apprehend the Supernatural, in the theological and Christian 
sense of that term. Hence, every attempt of speculative 
thought to construct the universe in a synthetical way, must 
inevitably land, as just said, in either pantheism, or a more or 
less refined species of deism. It either takes the being of God 
as absolute principle, logically containing in Himself, as prin- 
ciple, the whole universe, which in time becomes actual in the 
way of evolution or emanation; or holds that having by a 
voluntary act created the universe, cast it forth from His hand, 
a separate existence, endowed with fixed laws to regulate its 
activities, like a watch completed in its structure and wound 
up, it runs its appointed course independent of the power that 
made it. Or, if there should be alleged the reservation of a 
regulative and controlling power, it is somewhat in the capacity 
of the engineer, who, with hand upon the throttle-valve, com- 
mands the energies of the engine. 

If, then, a speculative principle be accepted as the base of 
Christianity, it must not expect to escape the logical results. 
For logic is unrelenting in its demands, It will not serve the 
interest to attempt to modify its demands by the counter claims 
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of an inspired revelation. This might pass with the unthink- 
ing. But for the thinking, if done at all, it must be in a vio- 
lent way, against which the understanding must ever denounce 
its protest. Fortunately for theology, the abettors of the the- 
istic theory, of the better and Christian stamp, do not accept 
the being of God as a principle in the philosophical sense, just 
adverted to, and thus escape the inevitable conclusion of pan- 
theism. But unfortunately they are not so happy in escaping 
the other horn of the dilemma. Instead of in the being, they 
find their principle in the decree of God. If the above elucida- 
tion of the scope and content of a principle be correct, it must 
be clear that the Divine decree as thus propounded, must not 
only measure but also contain, potentially, the whole order of 
thought and action and being as comprehended in the full idea 
of theological science. It must furnish in a synthetical con- 
struction of the universe, as this is comprehended ultimately in 
Christianity, as has already appeared, the light to illustrate its 
significance, and the key to unlock its riddles. But can it do 
all this, or is it even claimed that it can? Contrariwise, it 
breaks down at the very beginning—at the very cradle of hu- 
manity. It is overwhelmed by the awful fact of sin. Logi- 
cally, it would be compelled to comprehend sin as a necessary in- 
teger in the economy of humanity, and require it to find its 
cause and reason in the Divine will. But against this, Chris- 
tian consciousness and inspiration alike protest. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, for our assumed principle, logic is a respecter of 
neither the one nor the other of these protestants. If to re- 
solve the difficulty the fact of man’s free agency be argued, the 
understanding unhesitatingly disallows the plea, upon the 
ground that an all-comprehensive and immutable decree ex- 
cludes the moral agency of the subject. Speculation would 
solve the difficulty by consistently denying that sin is an evil. 
Happily, not so the Christian theologian; he prefers a logical 
inconsistency to a stultification of his own consciousness. He 
sees himself the fatal necessity of accepting the fullest, broadest 
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supralapsarianism, if he would preserve consistency and satisfy 
the demands of the understanding; and also that sublapsarian- 
ism is not only an inconsistent, but insufficient remedy—a mere 
postponement of the difficulty. No, qualify it as you will, 
there is no escape from fatalism. Moreover, in this view, to 
exclude sin as a content of the principle, is at the same time to 
exclude the Atonement. For the Atonement is contingent 
upon sin, and if sin be excluded, so must also be its contingent 
remedy. 

Furthermore, the decree principle contains no room for an 
organic relation between the divine and the human, and in this 
respect differs from the theistic principle proper, which centers 
all things organically in God, and develops them out of Him. 
It furnishes no vital bond of union. It sees in the creature, a 
manifestation of creative power, and binds the two together by 
a moral and administrative tie simply. It invests God with a 
governing and upholding power, but this in an outward way. 
The relation is that of the inventing mechanic, to the skilful 
product of his ingenuity. More than this, the principle under 
review cannot be said to contain. 

When, therefore, man fell under the power of sin, and thus 
incurred the Divine judgment, the only necessities for his re- 
storation to his complete state, were satisfaction for his sin and 
the restoration of his lost righteousness. These desiderata were 
furnished in the sufferings and obedience of Christ. But now, 
to make man the recipient of these benefits, how is it to be 
done? His relation, according to this view, whether to God 
Himself or to the Redeemer and His works, is but a moral one ; 
and so of necessity his participation in these benefits must like- 
wise be only moral, and the change wrought in him by this par- 
ticipation can be no more than a moral change. There are, 
therefore, no life relations involved, and no life changes pro- 
vided for. The regeneration, therefore, which the Saviour so 
solemnly emphasizes to Nicodemus as indispensable to salva- 
tion, can be subsumed under no other than a moral category. 
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It must, therefore, be accepted as figurative, reaching, indeed, 
the deepest springs of human action, but touching not the sub- 
stance of his life. So, also, the forgiveness of sin, and the 
communication of Christ’s righteousness. These are, nor can 
they be otherwise, only outward and forensic. His merits are 
reckoned to man’s account, hence he is freed from the penalty 
he had incurred; His righteousness is imputed, yet so as not 
to involve an immanent indwelling; from henceforth man is ac- 
counted as holy. 

Now, all this is consistent and logical, and in the light of 
the assumed principle, satisfactory to the understanding. But 
what does it involve? Just what has already appeared: that 
God stands apart from man in a separatistic way, and that the 
bond of union, like the order of His government, is one of 
power, not of life. This is what is meant in charging deism 
upon the theistic stand-point. Not, indeed, deism, in the sense 
of the schools, but nevertheless a species of deism, in that it 
expels God to a simply moral and providential relation; and, 
also, in that it attempts to bring the contents of Christianity 
under the categories of the finite rational faculty. Moreover, 
theism is logically Socinian, as having no power whatever to 
rationalize the constitution of the Divine Essence. To accept 
the exposition as propounded to faith, by inspiration, is to vio- 
late the laws of thought, and divest it of all authority for the 
understanding—it is to commingle heterogeneous elements, and 
must ultimately come to be rejected at the bar of speculative 
thought. It needs only that this whole order of theological 
thought be logically consistent, to bring it into accord with 
many of the deductions of our modern ‘advanced thinkers,” 
and it is not easy to see how it is to justify itself against their 
assaults upon the religion of Christ, as illogical inconsistency 
will inevitably come to grief before their tribunal. 

Holding Christianity to comprehend the whole creative idea 
and purpose, as these stand related to the mind and being of 
God, it is not susceptible of a scientific colligation under the 
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ideas of reason, in the light of man’s unaided powers. Man is 
indeed a microcosm of the universe, and his reason is the measure 
of it as the utterance of the creative thought. But the modus 
of the Divine activity in the creation, and the relation of this 
last to the Divine essence, are factors which come to no illus- 
tration in the constitution of the created order, and likewise 
are not potential contents of reason. For the apprehension of 
these elements, which must ever condition our comprehension 
of Christianity, perceptive powers, other than those of sense, 
are necessary—powers correlative to the supernatural order, as 
distinguished from the simply infinite, which order can be per- 
ceived only by faith, and by faith, only as presented in the 
form of special revelation. All attempts, therefore, to reach 
the central principle of the universe, which is at the same time 
the central principle of Christianity, without a reckoning in of 
these postulates of faith, must ever prove abortive. And specu- 
lative thinkers and our scientists ought by this time to learn, 
that “there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in their philosophy.” 

Analysis and generalization, therefore, are incompetent for 
the attainment of the central principle sought for, and conse- 
quently if the Atonement were an ultimate generalization— 
which it is not, for it is comprehended in this movement of 
thought, in the deeper principle of theism—it could not philo- 
sophically and scientifically meet the conditions of the claim 
which is alleged in its favor. We conclude, furthermore, in 
behalf of St. Paul, that his was not a system of logical ration- 
alism; that while for his practical and partial mission he saw 
in the Cross the source of grace for deliverance from sin, yet 
he never dreamed that it was the fundamental center of the 
whole economy of God’s plan and purpose in creation. He saw 
clearly by faith, that there was outlying, beyond and above 
this most glorious fact, this far more comprehensive economy, 
and that his proximate source of grace, was but a means to a 
higher end. Christianity was for his faith, as is most evident 
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from the whole scope of his teachings, not merely a deliverance 
from the evil of sin and its consequences, but what is vastly more, 
in addition to this, the union of our human life, in body, soul and 
spirit, to the eternal God in Christ Jesus. 

The point of departure for nearly all the Apostles in the 
work of the planting and training of the Church, was in com- 
mon with St. Paul, the estate of man as under the power of 
sin. Seizing hold of this consciousness they pointed to the 
Atonement, as the fulfillment, once for all, of all that it had 
through the ages sought, and hoped to find in the burning altar 
and the bleeding victim. This was the point of affinity in the 
guilty soul for an objective revelation of grace. And most 
wisely was the Gospel made to challenge it just theres Instead 
of ignoring the whole disciplinary and preparatory culture of 
the past, it confronted this with its solution and fulfillment, as 
the only possible way to success in their mission. And with 
what results, the conquering faith and unflinching heroism of 
the early Christians bear abundant evidence. But it was not 
long, until human reason, now raised to a new and higher plane, 
and furnished with new material for thought, bent forward un- 
der the inspiration and caught glimpses of goodly land yet to 
be occupied. And as is ever the case with the human spirit, 
mere experience could not long satisfy, but inquiry into its 
source and reason must press the onward movement towards a 
rational apprehension. Faith is not and cannot be the final goal 
of apprehension. It but furnishes the base and premises of a 
living and sanctified gnosis. 

This experience was not wanting in the early days of Chris- 
tianity. The interest was something which lay too near the 
very core of humanity, to long delay this rational attempt. 
Questions, deep as the abyss, and high as heaven, pressed for 
solution, and refused to be turned aside. Who is this world 
deliverer, this fulfiller of the desire of the nations? What His 
relation to humanity, what, to divinity? What the constitu- 
tion of His most wondrous person, and what the measure of the 
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grace He came to bestow? In these, and such like questions, 
did gnosticigm utter itself—gnosticism in its better and true 
sense, but at the same time in larger measure, gnosticism in its 
bad and false import. 

The rise of this rationalizing tendency furnished the imme- 
diate occasion for St. John’s gospel. His object, unlike his 
fellow-A postles, was not to contribute immediately to the prac- 
tical and empirical interest, but rather to conserve and promote 
a true gnosis. Accordingly, while upon the one hand, by pre- 
senting the true as over against the false, he assumes the atti- 
tude of a polemic, on the other, by following out the true line 
of procedure from the beginning, in his gospel, to the glorious 
consummation of bliss in the resurrection at the last, in the 
Revelation, he traverses the whole constitution of Christianity, 
and gives to the Church of all ages, a synthetical comprehen- 
sion of its contents. 

In pursuance of his work, as differing from his fellows, he 
begins not with the human side of Christ, tracing His genealogy 
and establishing His manhood, thus linking Him in a practical 
way to the world in the interest of redemption, but bounds aloft 
at once to the fundamental eminence, and uncovers to faith the 
confounding mystery of the constitution of the Godhead; a 
postulate infinitely beyond the grasp of unaided reason. And 
in that eternity of faith, back of creation, finds the base prin- 
ciple, which comprehends all things both in heaven and on 
earth. He looks not from earth upward to heaven, but from 
heaven down to earth, and descending proclaims “that light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” He 
wanders not to-and-fro upon the earth, gathering together the 
concrete facts to fit them in their places in the organic whole, 
but opens up the windows of heaven, whence pours forth the 
light which reveals the significance of all created things, and 
determines their places in the universal economy. 

To view Christianity, then, with our Apostle, we must intui- 
tively grasp his stand-point by faith. We find this not in the 
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being of God, neither in the abstract determination of His will. 
The insufficiency of these has already appeared. And yet the 
organic relation between humanity and divinity, everywhere 
taught on the page of inspiration, points to the divine as con- 
taining the principle for which we seek. While it is not the 
essence of God, neither His decree, it nevertheless grounds 
itself in Him. 

In approaching the subject more nearly, in a positive way, 
it must be borne well in mind, that except as final cause, pos- 
sessed of certain natural attributes, we cannot “find out God,” 
only as He is pleased to reveal Himself. Except as He does 
this, His being and His determinations are “ past finding out.” 
All that we can have is a theoretic God. That He has, how- 
ever, revealed Himself we thankfully know; and how He has 
made Himself known, no point is more clearly enunciated, and 
carefully defined and guarded by inspiration. ‘ No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” ‘All things 
were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made.” 
The Divine Nature itself, and its relation to the world, are 
therefore comprehended and declared in the Logos, and in no 
other way. In Him, then, we find the point of contact between 
the human and the divine, and whatever may be the issue of an 
attempt to define the base principle of Christianity, of one 
thing we may be assured, that it holds in Him. Scripture de- 
mands an organic relation between humanity and divinity; 
Christian consciousness protests a kinship, not a mere mechani- 
cal relation, and as God goes out of Himself, and reaches over to 
creation in no other way than in the Son, we are shut to the fact, 
that in Him dwells the fundamental principle of the divine 
economy as revealed in the universe. The alternative is, to 
deny that God is the Creator. 

In what form, then, does this principle hold in the Logos? 
Not in the form of His Divine Nature; that were pantheism. 
And just as little in the form of a mere mechanical activity, for 
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reasons already considered. And yet it must hold an organic 
relation to His Divine Nature, and at the same time be a vital 
entity. Thus we reach the idea of a hypostatical union, bind- 
ing the two together with the bond of a common life, and yet 
without confounding or commingling them. Mystery, indeed, 
but no more so than in the Incarnation. 

Creation existed in the Logos in the form of a Divine thought. 
Not a thought in our logical sense, as conception or notion, but 
a thought in the sense of our Saviour, when He said, “My 
words* they are spirit and they are life.”” It existed in Him 
in the form of created life and the act of creation was its ut- 
tered word. God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts, but reali- 
ties, entities, and stand linked to His being by the bond of a 
vital union, inexplicable to our finite powers. ‘In him,” says 
St. John i. 4, “was life, and the life was the light of men.” 
Life here, certainly does not refer to His essential divinity, for 
in what sense could the life of the Godhead, in this connection, 
be said to be the light of men, unless we pantheistically take it 
as the vital principle. And Light must here be taken in the 
sense of the illuminating, defining and vitalizing force of a living 
principle or idea, in the apprehension of which man comes to a 
conscious sense of his meaning and relations, this idea holding, 
meanwhile, in the person of the Logos, not in a notional way, 
but as organically united to His essential being, so as in a deep 
sense to be one with Him. Just as in the Incarnation, hu- 
manity was so united in the Redeemer’s person to His divinity, 
that while each maintained its distinctive essence, yet did they 
constitute but one person. This exegesis seems to be required 
by the following verse: “And the light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it no..” Darkness here means 
the condition of man as in astate of sin. The light of this life 
has been revealed by the Logos in the works of creation, and 
although man stands in the very midst of it, yet because of the 
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darkness that is in him, he has no power to know it. For him 
it has no illuminating power. He fails to discern his own mean- 
ing, and so cannot apprehend his true relations to the world 
around him. The old Alexandrine punctuation in St. John i. 
3-4, and which is by no means wanting in critical authority in 
its favor, brings out this interpretation very clearly and forci- 
bly. This places the period after & in the 3d verse, and makes 
5 yeyovév substantive to the following verb 7» in the 4th verse, 
so as to make the reading, “‘All things were made by him, and 
without him was not anything made. That which was made 
was in him life; and the life was the light of men.”’ The per- 
sonification of the Light in the subsequent verses, need give no 
trouble in this exegesis, since in the history of Christ's life 
while in the flesh, the activities of His human side are predi- 
cated of the God-man. Furthermore, it in no way conflicts 
with the doctrine that God is the absolute ground of all life. 
The Apostle here is not dwelling upon the contents of the 
Godhead of the Logos, so much as His immediate relation to 
creation and its ground in Him. To hold that it grounds itself 
immediately in the Godhead, is, as we have seen, to accept pan- 
theism. To avoid this, while still holding that humanity grounds 
itself in divinity, it must be held that it does this mediately, upon 
a created base comprehended mysteriously in the person of the 
Logos. In what form this holds, has already appeared. 

In the bosom, then, of this principial base, was all relative 
existence wrapped up in the beginning. It contained in itself 
potentially all that could reach an evolution into actuality. It 
came to its concrete enunciation in creation, subject in its his- 
torical development to its own inherent conditions. First 
among these was its ethical element, carrying in itself the fear- 
ful prerogative of assent and dissent, of good and evil. All 
the conditions of assent were at hand, and required but a nor- 
mal development to reach its utterance; but necessarily at the 
same time was present the power of dissent, fraught with its 
appalling heritage. This alternative of course lies in the very 
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conception of will as a voluntary power, and as such was in- 
volved in our base principle as lodged primarily in the person 
of the Logos, the fact of which comprehension came to its full 
revelation subsequently in our Lord’s temptation in the wilder- 
ness; which temptation we are bound to accept as real, in- 
volving the possibility of failure, and not as a mere sham and 
trick. Unhappily this possibility became actual in the case of 
man, and hence the presence of sin as a factor in the outwork- 
ing of our principle. This factor of history, however, could as- 
sert itself, not as a destroying but only as a disturbing power, 
so far as the force of the principle was concerned. For this 
last carried in itself its own remedy, calling for no outward 
help or new resource. Disorganization and death were indeed 
the results, but a resource transcending these was at hand. 
Humanity in actual fact, was torn from its life union with the 
divine, but not principially. As thus torn asunder, it had left 
to it no power of self-recovery, no means for exhausting and 
transcending the curse. But as united to the divine in its 
proper and principial relations, this power was abundantly at 
hand. It needed, therefore, but that this organic union, which 
held from all eternity in the person of the Logos, should be- 
come actual in time, and on the stage of human history. This 
was realized in the Incarnation. 

This must not be taken as a commencement de novo, on the 
part of God, an after-thought, a new factor to meet a contin- 
gency not provided for in the original scheme. It was but an 
exercise of the volitive element inherent in the great scheme 
from its inception in. the Divine mind. It involved no new or 
temporary relation between the divine and human, only an ac- 
tualizing in time of what had been real from the beginning. 

Sin, by rending the vital bond which united man to God, had 
thrust him into a state of separation, cut him loose from his 
organic moorings, and brought him into a state of death, with 
the entailment of all its pains and penalties. Now, the want 
in his case was twofold. Primarily, his restoration to his ori- 
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ginal organic relations to the divine, and thus recover to him 
his lost life. Secondarily, his deliverance from the power of 
sin, with its pains and penalties. This last as preparatory and 
subsidiary to the first, Man had incurred the judgment of the 
divine law. This barred his restoration to life, until this curse 
should be endured and exhausted. Our human life in the 
person of the God-man, Christ Jesus, met and satisfied this 
demand in Gethsemane and on the Cross, and transcending the 
power of death and the grave, came forth triumphant over all 
hinderances in the way of salvation unto life. Having thus 
overcome all obstacles, and removed all hinderances out of the 
way, Christ bore our humanity to its full glorification at the 
right hand of the Father in heaven, from thence sending the 
Holy Ghost, as the life-giving agent, to carry into effect the 
scheme of grace—the restoring of man to his original relations 
to God. 

In the accomplishment of this mission by the Holy Ghost, 
man’s ethical nature is still recognized and respected. His will 
is challenged by the preached Gospel, calling upon him to re- 
pent of his sins and accept the grace of life in Christ Jesus. 
The preparatory conditions of faith and repentance being com- 
plied with, he is regenerated by the Holy Ghost. Being re- 
generated, he is reinstated in his right organic relations to the 
Godhead in the Logos, by participating in the life of the God- 
man, and partaking of this life as having overcome sin, he at 
the same time is made a sharer in this victory. In this form 
does he receive the forgiveness of sin. This new birth is, there- 
fore, something vastly more than a mere moral change, as the 
result of a powerful, yea, even divine influence. It involves 
for him, the transmission into his being of a new life,—his 
being ingrafted into a new stock of humanity; and as we 
have seen, the forgiveness of his sin is the result of his partici- 
pation in this life, as the bearer of the satisfaction it rendered 
to the divine law, in the person of the Redeemer. It is, there- 
fore, no mere outward forensic act on the part of God, in con- 
sideration of a fact separate and apart from the recipient man, 
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but is primarily inwrought in him by the regenerating energy 
of the Holy Ghost. So, also, precisely, the believer’s partici- 
pation in the righteousness of Christ. This righteousness is in- 
herent in the divine-human life of the Saviour, and can be ap- 
prehended by man in no other way than by a real organic par- 
ticipation in that life. And so on to the resurrection of the 
body, and the glorification at last in the heavenly world. It is 
all brought to pass, not by the exertion of divine power in an 
outward way, but only and always, and to the final consumma- 
tion, in the bosom of that vital organic scheme whose funda- 
mental principle we discover as holding in the person of the 
Logos before the world was. 

Having reached this point in our discussion, we are prepared 
in the way of review to appreciate the claims severally alleged 
to the centrality of Christianity. It cannot be gainsaid but 
that the Atonement is central to the immediate practical in- 
terest of man’s deliverance from sin, and the purging of his 
conscience from a sense of guilt. In the Cross is lodged the 
power of redemption. But beyond this it cannot go. It is to- 
tally wanting not only in the logical, but also in the vital con- 
ditions of principial centrality. It stands in the bosom of a 
deeper and broader economy, and finds its true significance 
only as interpreted in its light. On the other hand, however, 
in the person of Jesus Christ, the God-man, we find all the con- 
ditions of fundamental centrality. It furnishes the key for the 
solution of the problem of relative existence, and its historical 
fortunes. It sheds abroad that light, which reveals the signifi- 
cance of the whole created order, and “lighteth every man that, 
cometh into the world.”” “Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus.” Not anything, or all 
that He has said and done and suffered, but only and abso- 
lutely, Christ Jesus Himself, in His own proper theanthropic 
person. The foundation alike of personal salvation, and of all 
theology that would grasp the whole contents of the ahsolute 
religion which centers in Him. 

24 
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Arr. III.—THE LITERARY ACTIVITY OF THE ROMANS. 


REV. PROF. N. C. SCHAEFFER, FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE. 
On April 25th it was exactly two years since my eyes caught 
the first glimpse of the Colosseum at Rome. The impression 
which this stupendous ruin made upon my mind is one that 
can never be forgotten. Being over 200 feet in height, up- 
wards of a third of a mile in circumference, and capable of 
seating 87,000 spectators, it gives the student new ideas of the 
genius and greatness of the Roman people. Castelar, a Span- 
ish Professor, calls it the greatest amphitheatre the world ever 
saw, and defines it is a circular mountain raised, sculptured, and 
chiseled by the labor of man. He says that at first sight its 
immense masses, its gigantic proportions, seemed less the work 
of man than of nature. But when he came to study the har- 
mony of its arches, the sequence of its columns, the rythm of its 
architecture rising to heaven like a canticle, he found that 
these immense masses, these gigantic proportions, had been 
stamped with the laws of human thought, and that the spirit of 
a constructive people was visible in the entire building. In 
the succession of Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian pillars, which 
are always separated in Greek architecture, in the harmonious 
combination of so many arches, vaults, and staircases this 
gifted author saw, as in a mirror, the genius of the nation, 
which took from Greece her philosophy and her religion, from 
the Sabines their women, from Spain her swords, from Etruria 
her bows, and from the East her arches. Just as the Colos- 
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seum unites the most diverse architectural elements into an 
organic whole, so Rome united all the nations of the civilized 
world under the sceptre of one man. The effect which such an 
edifice produces upon the mind of a young student is more 
easily imagined than described. In days when the whole 
structure was still intact, the effect was sublime and overpow- 
ering. For in the 8th century Anglo-Saxon pilgrims gave 
vent to their feelings in the words: 
“While stands the Colosseum, Rome shall stand, 

When falls the Colosseum, Rome shall fall, 

And with Rome falls the world!”’ 

From the Colosseum my mind always turns to another pro- 
duct of the Roman people, which I consider far more worthy 
of admiration and a far better index to their greatness and 
their activity, viz., the Latin Language and its Literature. I 
bring up Latin Literature in connection with the Colosseum 
not merely for the sake of comparison, but also because, as we 
shall soon see, the Colosseum suggests several facts which are 
of great importance in studying the literary activity of the 
Roman people. The Colosseum has conquered eighteen cen- 
turies, but it is now two-thirds in ruins. The Latin Language 
is several centuries older, but the literary monuments left by 
Virgil, Cicero, and Horace, are preserved in hundreds of libra- 
ries unimpaired by the lapse of time. Latin is still a means 
of culture in all the higher institutions of Europe and America, 
and will no doubt continue so until the end of time, because by 
means of it the student is brought into immediate contact with 
some of the greatest minds of antiquity. Although dead, the 
Latin Language still lives in the literature which is studied by 
scholars of every clime and country. It furnishes by far the 
best means of gaining an insight into the manners and customs, 
the virtues and vices, the thoughts, feelings, and achievements 
of the people by whom the Colosseum was built. In this 
respect language is to the student of history what fossils are 
for the Geologist. It preserves the record of events which lie 
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beyond the memory of man. By a comparison of the languages 
of Europe with those spoken in Persia and upon the banks of 
the Ganges, the philologists of the nineteenth century have 
come to a knowledge of migrations from Central Asia, which 
peopled nearly all the territory from India to the shores of the 
Atlantic. A German author, by the name of Weber, has even 
ventured to write an account of the occupations and the daily 
life of the people, who lived in this original hive of nations. 
Mommsen’s history of Rome contains a chapter drawn almost 
altogether from a study of words in the old Italian dialects. If 
such fruitful results flow from philological study with reference 
to prehistoric times, how much more fruitful must be the study 
of an author like Horace, whose writings furnish an inside 
view of Roman everyday life in the Augustan age. Take up 
an author like Cicero, examine his use of that language, whose 
syntax is the most perfect in existence; .study his well-rounded 
periods, which possess all the beauty and finish of a jewel; 
read the invectives which drove the traitor Catiline into exile; 
bring yourself under the influence of that eloquence, which 
holds calculating senators spel!-bound and gives due expression 
to the aspirations of a world-conquering people ; and you will 
get such exalted ideas of Roman greatness and Roman activity 
as can not be gained from any ruins of stone and clay. 

At first sight, however, this magnificent literature seems to 
have been within the reach of only a favored few like Augustus 
and Meecenas. The modern mind associates literary activity 
with books, and books with printing. Since the ancients did 
not possess this art, the inference is that books must have been 
scarce in those days, and that the great mass of the people 
took little or no interest in what the poets wrote and the his- 
torians recorded. But certain facts have come down to us, 
which cause the thoughtful student to open his eyes in wonder 
and astonishment. In his Ars Poetica, Horace says that a 
well-written book will find its way across the sea and secure for 
its author undying fame. He likewise closes his first book of 
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the Epistles with the prophecy that when it has been thumbed 
and soiled by the hands of the vulgar, it will in silence feed the 
groveling book-worm, or make its escape to Utica, or be sent 
bound to Ilerdain Spain. ASpaniard cameall the way from Gades 
to Rome on purpose to see Livy, and having gratified his curi- 
osity, straightway returned home. A parallel to this incident 
we find in the case of American students, who now-a-days 
make a pilgrimage to the University of Halle in order to see 
Dr. Tholuck. But Tholuck’s fame is very small when com- 
pared with that of Virgil in his lifetime. A friend of mine on 
reaching Halle, asked the clerk at the hotel where Dr. Tholuck 
lives; the clerk never had heard of suchaman. On one occasion 
when Virgil appeared in the theatre, the people rose with one 
accord and applauded him, an honor which was seldom shown 
to any one except members of the royal family. His latter days 
were mostly spent at Naples, but when he showed himself publicly 
in Rome, so great was the desire of the people to see him, that he 
was obliged to take refuge in a house to save himself from the 
pressure of the rabble. Mechanics and peddlers could quote 
his verses; in time of trouble people would open his poems at 
random just as they now do the Bible, and upon whatever 
passage the eye fell, that was regarded as prophetic of future 
good or evil. His birthday, (October 15,) was celebrated just 
as Schiller’s is in Germany. Inscriptions upon the excavated 
walls of Pompeii, contain quotations from his poems, some- 
times accurate, sometimes in the form of parody, the form of 
the letters showing that it was done partly by school-boys. It 
is important to bear in mind that his principal work, the 
Aneid, was not published until after his death; his fame was 
therefore greater subsequently than during his lifetime. 

Other poets did not share the same popularity as Virgil ; but 
the works of some of them must have found their way into gen- 
eral circulation, for they, too, are quoted on the walls of Pom- 
peii. Ovid boasted that his poems were read all the world over, 
and Propertius, that the fame of his name had reached the 
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people dwelling on the banks of the Borysthenes (Dnieper). 
In fact, Roman literature penetrated as far as Roman arms, 
and no matter how busy public men were they could always 
find time for literary pursuits. Cesar, while he was engaged 
in the Gallic wars, did not spend his leisure hours in smoking 
acigar, but in company with his Greek Secretary, Didymus, 
he studied grammar; he even wrote a treatise on the subject, 
and very few school-boys dream that when they talk of an abla- 
tive case they are using a term invented by Julius Cesar. This 
wonderful man went so far as to establish a daily newspaper at 
Rome, containing very much the same class of items as the 
issues of the daily press in our times. What sounds most 
wonderful of all is the statement of Velleius Paterculus that 
twenty years after the conquest of Pannonia, the Latin language 
and literature were known to avery large extent by the half- 
civilized inhabitants of that province. 

These facts sound almost as fabulous as the tales of Arabian 
nights. How shall we explain them? The mystery resolves 
itself as soon as we form adequate notions of the schools, the 
book-trade, and the public recitations of the Romans. 

To understand the nature of the Roman schools it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the aim of their system of education 
was very different from ours. With us knowledge is power, 
with them oratory was power. On assuming the toga at the 
age of seventeen, a young man might be called upon to defend 
his property before the public tribunal; if he cherished the 
ambition for public office, the power to speak in public was 
indispensable. Hence the Roman school-master did not 
try to cram into the pupil’s head the greatest possible amount 
of knowledge in the least possible time. Scientific facts and 
mathematical propositions do not enable the lawyer to thrill a 
jury with his eloquence; for this purpose he needs the power 
of expressing the deepest feelings of the human heart in lan- 
guage that is clear, forcible, and elegant. The school-boy’s 
time was therefore devoted mainly to the study of the poets. 
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Euclid was, perhaps, a separate study, but geography, history, 
mythology, and the precepts of morality were learned from the 
poets. Except in the case of those who studied Greek, gram- 
mar received very little attention, because it is of comparatively 
little value in acquiring a ready use of one’s mother-tongue. 
The school exercises consisted, therefore, mainly in dictating, 
copying, and reciting poets like Ennius and Virgil, so that it 
is not surprising if the common people became familiar with 
their verses. Those in quest of higher culture studied Greek, 
because in this way they came in contact with the highest civili- 
zation then in existence. Young men went to Athens as they 
now go to Germany to complete their studies ; in their private 
conversation they employed Greek in preference to their mother- 
tongue. The great demand for foreign teachers is shown by 
the policy of Cesar, who conferred the Roman franchise upon 
all teachers of the liberal sciences, and on all physicians of the 
Capital, most of whom were Greeks. One of them filled a 
Professorship founded by Vespasian, with an annual salary of 
100,000 sesterces. These teachers of course directed the 
attention of their pupils to Homer and the other Greek poets. 
The father of the poet Statius had a school in Naples, the 
curriculum of which included more than a dozen Greek poets. 
Roman schools were therefore far more efficient than ours in 
disseminating a knowledge of poetry. 

The second factor in the literary activity of the Romans was 
the book-trade. In Germany, the assertion of Schmid, that in 
ancient times slavery did for literature what the printing-press 
does in modern times, has become proverbial. To bring out the 
force of this remark it is necessary to dwell for a moment upon 
the institution of slavery. And it will assist us if we cast a 
momentary glance at the Colosseum. Picture to yourself this 
ruin in all its original grandeur and immensity ; bear in mind 
that it was built in less than three years, and you will have 
some idea of the number of slaves that were employed in its 
erection. Its inauguration was celebrated by gladiatorial com- 
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bats, which lasted one hundred days. History records that nine 
thousand animals perished upon the arena; of the slaughter of 
men it says nothing, because human beings were more worthless 
to the Cesars than wild beasts. Subdued enemies were habitu- 
ally sold as slaves; their number was so great and their price 
so cheap that the division of labor was carried to an almost in- 
finite extent. Different domestic duties were performed by 
separate slaves. Cicero in depicting the meanness of Piso’s 
housekeeping, says that the cook also had charge of the hall, 
and that there was no butler (pistor) in the house. Horace 
ridicules Tullius for being attended by only five slaves on his 
journey; he intimates that it was not respectable to keep less 
than ten. Indeed the manner of estimating a person’s social 
standing was somewhat similar to that which prevails in certain 
American cities. In Boston, it is said, people ask: ‘“ How 
much does he know?” in New York, “ How much does he 
own ?” in Philadelphia, “ To what Church does he beleng ?” in 
Rome the test question was, ‘‘How many slaves does he keep?” 
(Quot pascit servos?) A freedman under Augustus, who had 
lost much of his property in the civil wars, died leaving four 
thousand one hundred and sixteen slaves. In some cases the 
number ranged from ten to twenty thousand. 

Now this immense slave population was turned to account 
for literary purposes. They acted the part of readers and 
secretaries, and sometimes supplied the brains which their 
masters lacked. Seneca relates that a rich man, who was 
desirous of showing literary taste and anxious to hide his ig- 
norance, got one of his slaves to commit the whole of Homer ; 
another, Hesiod; a third, the nine lyric poets; it was the 
business of these slaves to stand behind him at the table and 
furnish quotations as occasion required. But the chief use of 
them was made in transcribing books. There were booksellers at 
Rome who had large wholesale establishments, in which one slave 
dictated and the rest wrote, so that a large edition could be 
brought out in a short time. Pomponius Atticus employed 
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several slaves in manufacturing materials for the use of the 
rest. Of a book which possessed only transient interest, one 
thousand copies were prepared at the expense of the author; 
other books were issued in much larger editions. Augustus 
confiscated in Rome two thousand copies of the pseudo-sybil- 
line books; this occurred several years after their publica- 
tion; hence many copies had already gone into the provinces. 
From certain data preserved in Martial’s writings, Fredliinder has 
made an estimate showing that books could be bought at Rome 
for double their present value in Germany. By reason of the 
twenty-five per cent. duty on all imported books, we Americans 
pay very nearly as much for books as the Romans did. So 
brisk was the book-trade that the booksellers monopolized one 
street as they now doin London ; the shops and columns of the 
porticos in front were adorned with advertisements of the latest 
publications. Julius Cesar conceived the idea of establishing 
a public library ; he offered the office of librarian to Varro, one 
of the most learned men of that day, although a former ad- 
herent of Pompey; but the project was not carried out on 
account of Cesar’s untimely death. Asinius Pollio erected the 
first public library containing Greek and Latin books; Au- 
gustus added two more; and in the fourth century after Christ, 
Rome could boast of at least twenty-eight such libraries. 1 
have not found any record stating how large they were; but an 
inference may be drawn from the fact that 1,700 scrolls were 
found in one of the excavated rooms at Herculaneum, and from 
the statement that the grammarian Epaphroditus, owned 
thirty thousand volumes, and Samnonius Severus, sixty-two 
thousand. The famous Ulpian library, founded by Trajan, was 
perhaps not much inferior to that of the Ptolemies, which has 
been variously estimated at from four to seven hundred thou- 
sand volumes. 

But there was another factor at work in the literary activity 
of the Romans. Look again at the Colosseum. The games 
take place in broad day-light, when the people of our modern 
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cities are engaged in earning their daily bread. That sea of 
heads, which have been pouring into the Colosseum like waters 
into the ocean, shows what a set of idlers the Roman people 
were; otherwise there would have been but few spectators to 
witness a series of games lasting one hundred days. The great 
body of Roman citizens were clients; they lived upon the 
bounty of their rich patrons and of the government. Freed 
from the care of providing for themselves, they had ample time 
for all sorts of amusements. The poets and historians took 
advantage of this circumstance to bring themselves into notice. 
Asinius Pollio took the initiative by inviting a select circle to 
hear the reading of new publications. These public recitations 
soon grew popular. The ancient manuscripts were written 
with frequent abbreviations; they were devoid of all punctua- 
tion marks; hence the pleasure of reading was very much 
diminished, if it did not degenerate at times into a task. The 
populace, having nothing else to do, were ready to listen to an 
author’s words as they fell from his own lips; sometimes not a 
day passed without a public recitation of some sort. Since 
from want of time an author could not read a production entire, 
the extracts which the public heard, only served to stimulate 
their interest in and eagerness for his works. Titus Labienus 
was seen to omit certain portions. Some one asked the reason. 
He replied that a future generation would read these portions, 
that they were too farin advanceof the presentage. Other authors 
resorted to committees of applause to get up a favorable im- 
pression in their behalf, and in this they showed as much irge- 
nuity as our College Fraternities. By the promise of money, 
or a mantle, or a good dinner, freedmen and others possessed 
of good lungs, were induced to take their places in the audience 
and at a given signal to applaud by loud bravos and energetic 
clapping. Indeed it is almost impossible for us to conceive of 
the extent to which the ancients carried their demonstrations 
of applause. Pleaders at the bar and pulpit orators were fre- 
quently interrupted by the clapping of hands and stamping of 
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feet in which their hearers indulged. A sermon which Chry- 
sostom preached at Constantinople against this abuse, was most 
enthusiastically applauded by those that listened to it. At 
Rome the people sometimes showed their approbation by 
throwing kisses at the author. 

What share the gentler sex had in these literary exercises, 
is more than I know, the records being very deficient on this 
point. How the Roman ladies dressed, how they girded them- 
selves in order to improve their external appearance, by what 
ceremonies they were engaged and married, on these and simi- 
lar points there is perhaps no lack of evidence, these being things 
which men love to write and talk about; but what advantages 
for mental culture woman possessed, Latin authors fail to tell 
us. Still some facts have come down to us, showing that her 
education at Rome was better than among the Greeks, and 
better than we would suppose. At Athens she could not go 
much beyond the threshold of her own house without endan- 
gering her reputation; her highest glory was to be thought of 
by the men as little as possible either in the way of praise or 
blame. Roman laws of propriety did not impose on her the 
duty of shunning the public gaze. In many provincial cities, 
it is true, a respectable matron did not dare to go through the 
streets unless she was borne by the stout arms of Gallic or 
German slaves, whose business it was to defend her from insult 
and danger. But in the imperial city itself she was allowed to 
attend the theatre; the husband was not ashamed to take her 
to a social banquet, where her presence would never have been 
tolerated if mental culture had not made her agreeable in 
society. I do not, indeed, find that any of them attended a 
class in Aisthetics; I am quite sure they never spoke of the 
privative negativity of the sublime; but at banquets they enter- 
tained others by talking of the beauties and merits of Virgil 
and Homer. Some wrote verses and delighted to be compared 
with Sappho; others when going on a journey had a long- 
bearded philosopher in their retinue; a few even took up the 
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study of Mathematics. The majority of them were not satisfied 
with a knowledge of their mother-tongue, for from Lucretius 
we know, that in his time the language of lovers was Greek. 
Juvenal says that a woman who is a professional critic, is worse 
than one that is too fond of wine; Horace ridicules a love-sick 
spinster for placing treatises on stoicism between silk cushions; 
and Martial declares that one of the wishes of his life is a wife 
not possessed of too much learning. The younger Pliny boasts 
of his wife, that love for him induced her to study literature; that 
she had read and committed some of his publications; and that 
she watched his literary and forensic success with the most sym- 
pathetic interest and anxiety. In general, we may take for 
granted, that inasmuch as Roman girls were betrothed at 
twelve, so that their education devolved in a great measure 
upon their future husband, the majority received sufficient 
mental culture to make them agreeable companions for life. 

In view of these facts we should not be surprised to find 
treatises by the Romans on subjects ranging from the nature of 
God to the art of cooking, nor should we consider Mommsen 
extravagant when he asserts that antiquity was not materially 
inferior to our own times in the diffusion of elementary attain- 
ments. A knowledge of the literary activity of the Romans 
likewise enables us to form a proper estimate of the influence 
which the writings of the Church Fathers exerted upon their 
contemporaries. The defences of Christianity which they 
wrote were not read simply by the persons to whom these were 
addressed. The Apologies of Justin Martyr, which were 
written, one for the Senate and the other for Antoninus Pius, 
may well be compared with the Institutes of John Calvin, 
which, though dedicated to the King of France, were read all 
over Western Europe, and exerted more or less influence upon 
all classes of society from the throne to the huts of the pea- 
santry. The brains which the Fathers brought to the defence 
of Christianity, were of equal importance with the blood by 
which so many sealed their faith. The extensive literary 
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activity of the Roman people was a necessary preparation for 
the Savior’s advent and a potent help in the establishment of 
His kingdom upon the earth. 

The greatness of the Roman people was manifest even in the 
decline of the Latin Language and its Literature. This decline 
was partly due to the oppressive policy of the emperors. Take 
away from a people the stimulating atmosphere of civil freedom 
and their literary life is stifled. ‘Titus Labienus, for instance, 
committed suicide that he might not survive the productions of 
his pen. But the main cause of decay lay in the fact that the 
native energy of the Roman stock had been exhausted by long- 
continued luxury and vice. Most of the old patrician families 
were extinct or approaching extinction. Augustus in order to 
promote marriages found it necessary to levy a special tax 
upon all old bachelors and upon such widows as did not marry 
within a specified time after the decease of their husbands. 
But laws cannot renovate society. History, which is more 
powerful than the decrees of emperors, supplied the deficiency. 
From the cold regions of the North hosts of barbarians poured 
down over Italy, barbarians, who were so hardy, that when 
the first snow fell they stripped naked and rolled themselves on 
the ground out of pure joy, whose bodies were so strong and 
vigorous that Cesar’s soldiers wept and made their wills at the 
prospect of a battle with them. Roman discipline resisted 
them for a while; but in the course of time the empire was 
overrun by them. Since grown people seldom learn a foreign 
language in its purity, the Latin tongue was corrupted more 
and more by the influx of these hordes from the North. Learn- 
ing took refuge in the monasteries; the monks cherished their 
manuscripts with the same fond care with which a mother 
nurses her children; when they could save nothing else from 
the general destruction they fled, taking their manuscripts 
with them. Henceforth ‘Classic Latin was cherished in the 
schools and cloisters as a dear favorite of the past, whose 
voice seemed like that of a sweet bird, flying down through the 
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ages and singing as it flew. It found, like the sparrow, a nest 
for itself among the altars of God’s house; and in the twelfth 
century its song was heard again everywhere in the open air, 
in the sacred church-hymns of the times, as of a bird uncaged 
and at home once more in its native element, full of freedom and 
of joy.” The Vandals could pillage Rome and destroy her edifi- 
ces; at least ten feet of dust and rubbish covered the Forum be- 
fore the late excavations; but the ground-work of the Latin Lan- 
guage they could not destroy, for the pages of French, Spanish, 
and Italian books still bristle with Latin roots, and the excel- 
lencies of the mother language live on in the daughters which 
have sprung from her. ‘ Each one of the Romanic dialects,” 
says Dwight, ‘“‘has specially preserved some separate cardinal 
characteristic of the old native stock, which it has kept with 
jealous care, as a special proof of its original parentage. The 
Italian has still in possession its fullness of form and sweetness 
of tone; the Spanish has appropriated to itself its majesty 
and dignity, and the Portuguese its soft and tender strokes and 
touches ; the French, on the contrary, best exhibits its ele- 
ments of vivacity and its practical business qualities, and, 
therefore, like it, abounds in contractions and abbreviations, 
and is full of martial fire and energy, while the Wallachian 
has kept most of the old national disposition to appropriate 
and assimilate extraneous influences and elements to itself.”’ 

In conclusion, one lesson may be learned from the literary 
activity of the Roman people. Their literature did not spring 
suddenly and in fully developed form from the brains of a few 
authors as Minerva is fabled to have sprung from the head of 
Jupiter; but a long period of intellectual activity preceded the 
golden age of Latin Literature. This activity was superin- 
duced by the influence of Greek studies. Cicero, Virgil, and 
Horace had drank at the fountains of Greek wisdom and 
poetry ; as early as the days of Cato, the elder, young Romans 
conversed in Greek just as the sons of Pennsylvania Germans 
do in English. From that time to the present educators have 
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found the study of foreign languages the most potent means of 
mental training. Nothing can ever supply the place of the 
Classics in this respect. The tendency of our day is to decry 
the old college curriculum and to substitute in its place mathe- 
matics and sciences. Far be it from me to undervalue these, 
for science teaches a young man to observe facts and to reason 
upon them correctly, and mathematics tends to make a man’s 
thinking as clear as a crystal, a quality which the quasi-philo- 
sophers and young theologians of the Reformed Church stand 
greatly in need of ; nevertheless scientific facts, and mathemati- 
cal formule do not enable the lawyer to thrill a jury by his 
eloquence, much less do they enable a minister to inspire 
an audience with higher ideals of goodness and purity. Dr. 
Duryea, the most promising young divine in Brooklyn, declareda 
few years ago before the students of Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, that a young minister who neglects his Hebrew, cuts off 
one arm, and he who neglects his Greek, cuts off the other. At 
this rate how many American preachers are minus their arms ! 
Young man, if you would wield an influence over others, re- 
menber that you need two things: 1, the power to think; 2, 
the power to express thought. This you can acquire in no 
way better than by studying the writings of men like Virgil 
and Homer, Cicero and Plato. In translating these, you must 
think their thoughts, then weigh words as in a most nicely 
adjusted balance, and, lastly, construe these words into good 
language. You thus acquire the power to express the deepest 
feelings of the human heart in language that is clear, forcible, 
and elegant. In proof of this assertion, let me point to Dr. 
Tayler Lewis. It would weary you if I were to give the 
names of all the classic authors, which he read in his youth ; * 
to-day his newspaper articles are prized like so much gold, and 


* During those secluded years, before the call to the New York University, he 
(2. ¢., Prof. Tayler Lewis,) read the Hebrew Bible through annually, for four- 
teen years, the Iliad and Odyssey, entire, almost as often ; the whole of the Greek 
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his pen is a thorn in the flesh of all the infidel scientists of 
America. Is it not a significant fact, that Gladstone, than 
whom there is not a more influential man in England, can 
quote Homer with the same facility with which the pulpit 
orator quotes his Bible? He did not acquire his power of 
expressing thought and of using the English language by 
‘riding on the backs of Greek and Latin ponies,” but by that 
thorough linguistic drill, which Oxford and Cambridge afford. 
Then sell your ponies, come down bravely to the digging up 
of Greek and Latin roots, read the ancient Classics until it 
ceases to be a task, and when you come to study Blackstone 
you will not be frightened by his Latin quotations, or if you 
choose theology, you will delight to read Melancthon and Cal- 
vin, and the Church Fathers in the original. In either case 
the effect will be seen in your diction, and in the success which 
will crown your subsequent life. 


drama, forty-nine extant plays, twice over, and many of them oftener; all the 
dialogues of Plato, some of them frequently ; nearly all of Aristotle—his Physica, 
Metaphysica, and his more special physical treatises, and also his ethical and 
political writings, a large part of the lesser hexameter poets, such as Apollonius, 
Rhodius and Aratus; also Pindar and the pastoral poets, all of Thucydides ; all 
of Herodotus; all of Xenophon; nearly all of Plutarch, Longinus, Lucian, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, and the Gnomic and Epic poetry; all of Virgil, Horace and Ovid ; 
and all of Cicero, except his orations,—Hart's Manual of American Literature, 
page 578. Quoted by Prof. J. M. Hart, in his book on German Universities, to 
show the value of reading rapidly and reading authors entire in studying a foreign 
language. 
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Art. IV—THE CHURCH QUESTION IN THE GENERAL 
COUNCIL OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


THE agitation, at present, going on in the Lutheran Church 
in this country is certainly worthy of consideration, not only 
by the members of that Communion, but by all who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of Christianity at large. The Church 
Question has by no means reached a satisfactory settlement in 
Protestantism. ‘The wide-spread disposition to rest satisfied 
with the present condition of Christendom is, to a large extent, 
only a deception and a snare. There are those who would en- 
tirely rule out the Roman Catholic Church from any considera- 
tion in their theory of Church union. Moreover, many con- 
sider the present attitude of Protestantism, with its endless 
divisions, as entirely satisfactory. They make no account of 
the unity of the Church. Others are satisfied with certain 
tendencies that look towards a sort of codperative union among 
the different denominations as sufficient to satisfy all the de- 
mands of the case. Meantime there is a spirit of latitudinari- 
anism at work, which would make orthodoxy a mere myth, 
holding that all Protestant creeds are good, that agreement in 
doctrine can never be reached, and if only the essentials are 
held, it is enough. 

All this feeling of satisfaction, however, results to a large 
extent from covering up the real difficulty. The emptiness of 
the pretense reveals itself, from time to time, when some practi- 
cal evidence of this great liberality is demanded. The liberali- 
ty demanded very often proves to be a demand that all other 
denominations should agree to come to “us.’’ Each denomina- 
tion, somehow, feels that its denominational peculiarities must 
carry _ something essential, as well as its generalities 
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which it holds in common with other denominations, otherwise 
it convicts itself of unnecessarily dividing the mystical body of 
Christ. Then again, we find certain bodies, such as the Epis- 
copal Church, the Baptist Church, and even some small sects 
asserting an exclusiveness in refusing to recognize any other 
Church but their own. It is somehow felt that it belongs to the 
true Church to be exclusive as against all heretics, and every 
denomination claiming to exercise the functions of a Church 
feels that it must be able to sit in judgment on false doctrine, 
otherwise how can it claim to be a safe guide to its people? 

These difficulties were all brought forward and earnestly dis- 
cussed in the Reformed Church years ago. The agitation pro- 
duced by their discussion has indeed come to an end, but the 
Church Question is by no means yet settled, and we may look 
for some serious troubles and solemn admonitions before the 
Church shall be delivered from its present helpless condition. 
For these general reasons we are disposed to look with serious 
interest on the agitation at present at work in the Lutheran 
Church, threatening as it does to rend it still further, and bring 
its different parts into still greater opposition. 

In order to understand the question fully it might be neces- 
sary to present the leading movements in the history of the 
Lutheran Church in this country. This, however, our limits 
will not allow in the present article. We can refer to them 
only in a general and cursory way. 

The Lutheran Church, like nearly every other Protestant 
body, has in it two general parties or wings, a conservative and 
a radical, a new and an old side, a churchly and an unchurch- 
ly element. Dr. Mann, in his monogram on the Lutheran 
Church, published some years ago, divides it into a right and a 
left wing, and a centre. The right wing is the rigid Missouri 
Synod, the left wing, the General Synod, and the centre, the 
General Council. 

The left wing is what Dr. Mann styles ‘“‘ American Lutheran- 
ism,”’ and exists in the General Synod, which was formed by a 
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combination of different Synods, and published its “ Formula 
for the Government and Discipline of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church,” in the year 1820, This body takes for its guidance 
the Bible and the Augsburg Confession. ‘“ In the preliminary 
principles of this formula no mention whatever is made of the 
confessional documents of the Lutheran Church, nothing further 
being said than ‘that every individual is bound to receive this 
(the Old and New Testament) as his infallible rule of faith and 
practice, and to be governed by it.’ Only in Chapters 18 and 
19, which treat of the examination and licensure of candidates, 
and of ordination, allusion is made to a Confession, and an ob- 
ligation imposed in the question, ‘Do you believe that the 
fundamental doctrines of the Word of God are taught in a 
manner substantially correct in the doctrinal articles of the 
Augsburg Confession ?’ In the constitution which the General 
Synod laid down for the government of the Theological Semi- 
nary, it reads: ‘In this Seminary shall be taught, both in the 
German and the English languages, the fundamental doctrines 
of the sacred Scriptures, as they are set forth in the Augsburg 
Confession of Faith.’’’ This section of the Lutheran Church 
has literary and theological institutions at Gettysburg, Pa. 

The right wing consists of “the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and other States,” which was organized in Chicago, Illinois, in 
1847, This organization grew out of a separation from the 
United Evangelical Church of Prussia, which was formed in 
1817 under Frederic William III. This union was composed 
of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches of Prussia. A dis- 
affection existed, from the beginning, among some of the 
Lutherans, which was increased by the introduction of the 
Prussian Agenda (Liturgy) in 1822. Under the persecution 
that followed some preferred to leave their fatherland and emi- 
grated to America. A party which had seceded from the 
Lutheran Church in Saxony, came over in 1838 under the 
leadership of a Saxon preacher, Stephan, whom they afterwards 
expelled from their communion. In addition to these, others 
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came from Bavaria, Saxony, and Hanover in 1840. Most of 
them settled in the far West, and not being willing to unite 
with the General Synod, they organized themselves into the 
Synod above named. They have a College at St. Louis and a 
Seminary at Fort Wayne. They hold strictly to the symboli- 
cal books of the Lutheran Church, and adhere in the main to 
the forms and customs in worship of the Lutheran Church of 
the Sixteenth Century. They keep lights burning on the 
altar, use the wafer in the Communion, and make the sign of 
the cross in baptism and other services. 

The centre is found in the General Council, which is com- 
posed of a number of Synods, the leading one being the oldest 
(and perhaps the largest) Synod in the Lutheran Church in this 
country, “‘the Synod of Pennsylvania and adjacent States,” 
organized, if our memory serves us, in 1748. This body ad- 
heres also to the symbolical books of the Lutheran Church, viz.: 
the three Ancient Creeds, the Augsburg Confession and Apolo- 
gy, the Smalcald Articles, Luther’s two Catechisms, and the 
Formula Concordiz, but differs from the Missouri Synod more 
perhaps in regard to certain rales and customs than doctri- 
nally. 

For properly understanding the question which is at present 
agitating especially this centre of the Lutheran Church, the 
General Council, it is necessary also to consider that the Lu- 
theran Church claims to have attached the greatest possible 
importance from the beginning to purity of doctrine according to 
the Word of God. It is true that originally the Reformed 
Church emphasized the formal principle of Protestantism, the 
Bible the only standard of faith, more than the Lutheran. The 
Lutherans claimed to hold whatever was not forbidden by the 
Word of God, while the Reformed would hold only that which 
was commanded in the Scriptures. And it is known that 
Luther was accustomed to make the material principle govern 
the formal, at least so far as to judge of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. But it is still true that the Lutheran Church from 
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the beginning, has always laid great stress on purity of doc- 
trine. It grew to be, in a special sense, the theological Church 
of the Reformation. In the Seventeenth Century the formal 
principle asserted supreme control in the Lutheran Church, as 
was the case also in the Reformed Church at that time. Ortho- 
doxy became the test of a standing or falling Church. 

The discussions and differences between the General Council 
and the General Synod have, no doubt, tended to intensify this 
feature of Lutheranism as represented in the former body. 
This, indeed, is one of the main causes of difference between 
them. The General Synod refuses to be rigidly bound by the 
Lutheran symbols. They profess to hold the Lutheran doc- 
trine substantially, but claim freedom as to particular points. 
It is charged against them that they have seriously departed 
from the original Lutheran faith, and fallen largely under 
Puritan influence. And it must be acknowledged that many 
among them hold views on the Lord’s Supper that are more 
Calvinistic, and even Zwinglian than Lutheran, and that they 
have come to a considerable extent under the influence of the 
New-Measure revival system as contrasted with the Catecheti- 
cal or educational system. The General Council Lutherans 
claim to be true to original Lutheranism. They hold firmly to 
all the Lutheran symbols, and claim that this is essential to 
anything that claims to be pure Lutheranism. 

Under these circumstances the General Council was led to 
consider the necessity of maintaining the true faith and pro- 
tecting it from being corrupted, and it decided that, as necessary 
for this, Lutheran pulpits can be occupied only by Lutheran 
ministers, and Lutheran altars be approached only by Lutheran 
members. When this dictum was first promulgated, it was 
allowed that exceptions could be made by individual ministers. 
A later decision, however, claimed that the duty of excluding 
all but Lutheran ministers from Lutheran pulpits and all but 
Lutheran members from Lutheran altars, is based on the Word 
of God and the Lutheran Confessions, and as a divine law or 
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rule can admit of no exceptions ; the question under dispute now 
is whether the rule shall not be rigidly observed without allow- 
ing any exceptions. Prominent men in the General Council 
are divided in their opinions, not so much, it would seem, in 
regard to the rule, as in regard to the exceptions. 

The principle is acknowledged by all Churches, that the true 
doctrine of God’s Word must be sacredly guarded from error. 
Each denomination requires its teachers of theology and its 
pastors to teach and preach the doctrines of the Word of God 
according to the standards of its particular Church. And 
this principle is so rigidly adhered to at times (though most 
wofully disregarded at other times), that a minister or a teacher 
of theology may be, and often is, presented for heresy, if he 
differs in his teaching or preaching from the Catechism or Con- 
fession of his Church. It is fresh in the recollection of all how 
rigidly and strenuously this principle was carried out in the 
Presbyterian Church against Albert Barnes, in the contest 
which resulted in a division in that Church. 

And it would seem that if a pastor is not allowed to preach 
anything contrary to the Confession of his Church himself, he 
would not be allowed to invite a minister from another Church 
to do what he himself would be condemned for doing. If it be 
urged that a large portion of the preaching is occupied with 
points on which there is a general agreement among Evangeli- 
cal Churches, and not with points that distinguish one Church 
from another, and that therefore a minister of one Church may 
preach in another without giving offence, it is replied, that if 
these denominational differences are important and fundamen- 
tal, they will necessarily mould all the preaching, and if they 
are not important and fundamental, the Church that holds 
them to the extent of maintaining a separate denomination is 
guilty of schism. The Roman Church acts on this principle; 
so does the Episcopal Church, so far as the pulpit is concerned ; 
and the Baptist in one section, so far as the altar is concerned. 
We refer to these points here in order to show that the princi- 
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ple laid down by the General Council is concerned with what 
is regarded as important by Protestant Churches generally, and 
should not be judged or condemned without careful and serious 
consideration. Indeed there is a feeling in every body that 
claims to be a Church, as if instinctively, that it possesses the 
true doctrine of God’s Word to the exclusion of all other doc- 
trine. This we believe is an unconscious testimony to the 
great importance of true doctrine, and that whatever claims to 
be the Church should be able to teach it to the exclusion of 
heresy. 

This side of the question has been urged by Dr. C. P. 
Krauth, in a series of articles in the Lutheran and Missionary 
recently, with an ability and a solemn earnestness which must 
command attention and respect. In one article, in which he 
exposed the hollowness of sectariani ~ and the hypocrisy of 
much of the so-called unionism of the day, a unionism which 
unites the loosest latitudinarianism with the narrowest sectarian 
bigotry, we were reminded of the scathing philippics which 
Dr. Nevin once launched against the spirit of sect and schism. 
So far we can go'with Dr. Krauth. We regard sectarianism 
as an evil, one of the greatest evils that afflicts Protestantism. 
We regard the present denominational form of the Church as 
temporary and interemistic. But when he comes to present his 
solution of the question, his remedy for the evil, we differ fully 
as decidedly. That solution and that remedy is, the claim that 
the Lutheran Church is the only Evangelical Church on earth 
since the Reformation and at the present time, and that all 
other denominations and churches, claiming to be such, are 
only heretical and schismatic bodies. We respect Dr. Krauth’s 
honesty and earnestness in maintaining the claim, while we 
dissent from it as fearful and monstrous. We dissent from it, 
net as implying that we endorse the doctrinal position of the 
other wing of the Lutheran Church, which stands arrayed 
against the General Council. As an internal Church discus- 
sion, a family dispute, we do not wish to meddle with it. But 
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in taking this position publicly, Dr. Krauth presents a chal- 
lenge to all other Protestant Churches, which is not a whit 
behind the monstrous claims of Romanism. We may find sal- 
vation in our other Protestant denominations as individual 
evangelical Christians, but not as members of the only true 
Church. If we get to heaven in them, it will be in spite of 
them, and not as in any proper sense a true mother to lead and 
guide us thither. 

And in uttering this dissent and protest, we must remind Dr. 
Krauth, that in making his claim for the Lutheran Church on 
the basis of the Word of God and the Lutheran Symbols, he is 
going quite beyond the original principle of Protestantism, and 
really surrendering to the Roman principle. The Protestant 
principle set forth the Word of God alone as the rule or stan- 
dard of faith, while the Roman Church presented the Word of 
God and tradition. We are aware of the difficulty that arises 
here, but it is a difficulty originally between Romanism and 
Protestantism, and to surrender to it, is at once to yield to the 
claims of the Roman Catholic Church. The Bible requires to 
be interpreted, and everything depends on the right interpreta- 
tion. Hence the need of a symbol or confession of faith. 
Protestantism responded to this necessity. It did not teach the 
doctrine of private judgment in the interpretation of Scripture. 
Even the radical extreme of Puritanism did not teach the right 
of the mere natural reason of each individual to interpret the 
Bible. When Robinson dismissed the band of pilgrims at Delft 
Haven, he enjoined upon them not to hold merely the doctrines 
they then had, but to receive whatever else additional the Holy 
Spirit might reveal to them from the Word of God. Even he 
recognized something more than the mere natural reason as 
necessary in order to understand the Scriptures. Much more 
did original Protestantism recognize the necessity of a confes- 
sion that would contain the true doctrine of the Word of God. 
Hlence it gave us the Augsburg Confession, the first Reforma- 
tion Confession. It gave us moreover the Heidelberg Cate- 
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chism, and the Thirty-nine Articles, and other Lutheran and 
Reformed confessions. But, now, to take any one of these, or 
any one class of them, as the Lutheran, and place it or them 
alongside the Word of God, and say that these together con- 
stitute the rule of faith, this, we say, is to surrender the origi- 
nal principle of Protestantism. In order to maintain his posi- 
tion, Dr. Krauth must maintain that the Lutheran confessions 
are inspired, and for that we do not think he is quite yet 
prepared. 

If the General Council were to mean merely that, in its 
judgment, the Lutheran Symbols contain the purest form of 
Christian doctrine, and, therefore, to maintain it in its purity, 
and preserve their people from being confused or injured by 
any other form of doctrine they exclude all but Lutheran 
ministers from their pulpits ; and further, that the Lutheran 
Church can be responsible only for its own members, and, 
therefore, it cannot assume the responsibility of admitting 
members from other Churches to their altars, it would be a 
different matter. But the rule as maintained by Dr. Krauth is 
based upon the claim that the Lutheran is the only Evangeli- 
cal Church. 

We are ready to admit that the Reformation symbols have 
a special sacredness and authority attached to them, just as the 
symbols of the Primitive Church are of special sacredness and 
authority. We recognize the Reformation as a historical 
movement under the guidance of the great Head of the Church 
and of His Spirit. There was aspecial guidance vouchsafed to 
those who were called to lead in this movement, and the period 
of the Sixteenth Century became for Protestantism what the 
first five centuries are for universal Christendom. But we 
dare not place the Reformers on an equality with Apostles, 
nor the Reformation Confessions on an equality with the inspired 
Scriptures. Dr. Krauth does not claim this, we know, but we 
think his argument necessarily requires it as a postulate. We 
may argue in favor of a Church symbol and maintain that it 
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contains the purest form of doctrine, but we cannot make it 
binding on the consciences of others by virtue of any mere 
Church authority it contains. The Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament alone are binding in that way. 

Just here the argument of the Romanist meets us. The 
Church must hold to the true doctrine or become heretical. 
But in order to have pure doctrine, the Bible must be inter- 
preted by an infallible authority. This authority is the Church. 
Therefore we must receive and believe the doctrines taught by 
the Church (the Roman Church), on pain of condemnation as 
heretics and exclusion as schismatics for refusing. The argu- 
ment proves too much; for if the doctrinal exposition of the 
Scriptures must be infallible, then an infallible guide is equally 
necessary to mediate and impart that exposition to the people. 
Not only must the Pope be inspired, but the officers below him, 
through whose hands the truth must pass before it reaches the 
people, must be inspired likewise. 

But the premises, in our judgment, are not correct. It is 
not necessary that the Church shall hold absolutely to all true 
doctrines in order to be a Church, nor for individual Christians 
in order to salvation. It is desirable that they should, we 
grant, but doctrine is of human authority as to its form; only 
the verities of faith, as presented in Holy Scripture, are abso- 
lutely necessary for salvation. What we mean is that ino 
Church, doctrine may, in some features, be imperfect and even 
erroneous, and yet it does not necessarily thereby forfeit its 
claim to be a Church. Just here, perhaps, lies the centre of 
the question under consideration. 

Christianity consists essentially and primarily in life, not 
doctrine. The two are nearly related, we know, but they are 
not one and the same thing. Life comes first, then doctrine. 
The Christian life commenced by believing in the verities of 
faith. Primurily the object of faith is Jesus Christ. The 
original disciples believed in Jesus Christ, and this faith was 
confirmed in them in the baptism of the Holy Ghost on the day 
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of Pentecost. The first thing we get in the history of the 
Church is creed. The life of the primitive Church first centred 
in the Apostles’ Creed before it went on to elaborate its doc- 
trinal system. Creed is not just the same as doctrine or dogma. 
We may not always be able to make the distinction, to draw a 
line between them. Creed deals mainly with the facts of sal- 
vation. In the Apostles’ Creed, for instance, faith is confessed 
in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, but there is no 
doctrinal definition of the Trinity or the person of Christ. 
Such definitions are, indeed, introduced to some extent in the 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan and Athanasian creeds, whether for 
better or worse we will not say; but even here we are still 
limited to the immediate objects of faith. 

In doctrine faith is rationalized for the understanding. This 
process is a very necessary one. Faith and reason cannot be 
sundered. What is received by faith must enter the domain of 
the reason. Moreover doctrine is necessary as against error. 
The doctrines of the early Church, on the Trinity, the person 
of Christ, sin and redemption, were all developed as the rise of 
error furnished the occasion. They would have had a develop- 
ment in any case. The Church did not start, however, with 
doctrine; it started with life, new regenerate life, and this 
stood in faith, which gives us creed first and then doctrine. It 
may indeed be said that the Church had doctrine implicitly if 
not explicitly, that it held all that afterwards was developed, 
only not in conscious expression; but this is yielding the 
point, for as implied, it was not yet doctrine but faith and life. 

We strike here the weak point in the Roman Catholic argu- 
ment. It maintains that all the true doctrines must be held 
implicitly. We know that many a Roman Catholic is ignorant 
of the doctrines of his Church, as are many Christians in every 
other Church. He could not, perhaps, tell what the Church 
teaches in regard to the person of Christ. But, the Roman 
argument urges, he believes implicitly all that the Church 
teaches. The evil lies not in not knowing the doctrines that 
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the Church teaches, but in refusing to believe in the guidance, 
the infallibility of the Church. But here the point is yielded, 
that faith in all true doctrine is necessary to salvation. Another 
doctrine is substituted, viz.: the doctrine of the infallibility of 
the Church, or, as now taught, of the Pope. _It is difficult to 
see, however, why this one doctrine becomes saving, and a re- 
fusal or unwillingness to hold it, damning, when a Christian 
may be ignorant, or even heretical, in reference to some other 
doctrines and yet be saved. 

We know that Dr. Krauth makes the distinction, that while 
a knowledge of and belief in all true doctrine may not be 
necessary for individual salvation, yet to hold and to teach itis 
absolutely necessary for the existence of the Church. But the 
Church itself has not always been infallible in reference to all 
Christian doctrines. The head of the Roman Church, the Ro- 
man bishop, was for a short time Arian, and so was the larger 
portion of the whole Christian Church at the time. Honorius 
Ist. wes a Monothelite, and, as such, was anathematized by two 
(Ecumenical Councils. And the Church before the Reforma- 
tion, all Protestants must hold, fell into doctrinal error. In 
saying this, however, we would by no means let go the great 
truth that the Church is ‘the pillar and ground of the truth.” 
It can never lose the faith or the truth, and must always teach 
it sufficiently for salvation. 

The Church can never lose the true Christian doctrine, nor 
indeed any part of it. But we cannot see that the fact that the 
doctrinal Confession of a body claiming to be a part of the 
Church is incomplete, or even contains error in some points, 
necessarily makes it a heretical sect and no true Church. And, 
therefore, even allowing the bold claim of Dr. Krauth, that the 
Lutheran Confessions, among all Protestant Confessions, alone 
contain the true doctrine of God’s Word in its purity, we can- 
not see that this would necessarily unchurch all other Pro- 
testant bodies. Of course we do not allow the claim. It seems 
to us as absurd as it is bold. 
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We meet a difficulty here, it is true. Ifa Church may hold 
erroneous views on any one doctrine, and yet be a true Church, 
where shall we draw the line which shall determine whether its 
claim is valid or not? How much error may it hold and yet 
remain a true Church? And who shall determine on what 
particular doctrine it may be, partially at least, in error and 
still be a true Church. To be unsound, for instance, on the 
person of Christ or the Trinity, to deny the divinity of Christ, 
is considered more grievous than to be unsound on some doc- 
trine like that of the millennium, or the decrees. But where 
and who is the umpire to decide which are what may be called 
essential doctrines? We feel the difficulty, but it will not re- 
move it to set up a Pope or a Confessior as an infallible guide, 
for these, as matter of fact, have time and again failed. Neither 
is it removed by the cry, the Bible alone is the only infallible 
guide, in the sense this cry is often uttered, that is, that each 
one is to interpret the Bible according to his private judgment 
his natural reason. The common view, in regard to holding the 
essentials, does not help us much, as we have seen, because 
there is a difference of opinion as to what is really essential 
though we think the truth lies near this when properly under- 
stood. 

What we press at this point, however, is,—that Christianity 
is essentially life, and that ‘faith and Creed go before dogma. 
It is sometimes said, “ you must know what you are to believe 
before you can believe,—knowledge must go before faith.’ 
But the ‘‘ what” here is not primarily doctrine, but fact, sub- 
stantial reality. The primary object of faith is Christ the 
Lord, not a doctrine in regard to Him. “But,” it may be 
urged, “‘ when you say you believe in Jesus Christ the Lord, 
you must attach some meaning to the words. Whom do you 
believe Christ to be? What think ye of Christ ? and so you 
get at once a doctrine of Christ.” We get, not doctrine first, 
but Creed. Faith and Creed involve some knowledge of the 
object, we grant, but the difference will appear if we consider 
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how little of subsequent doctrinal distinctions and definitions 
entered into the faith of the first Christians. These distinc- 
tions and definitions became necessary, some of them at any 
rate (though it is a question whether a great many of them 
might not be dispensed with), but still they are not the same as 
Creed. We believe the Lutheran Church goes too far in mak- 
ing true doctrine the sole foundation of the Church. Chris- 
tianity is essentially life first, objectively considered, and life 
apprehended by faith, subjectively, then doctrine, not vice 
versa. 

As this is a point of great importance, we deem it worthy of 
still further consideration. We have no desire to undervalue 
sound doctrine. Very often those who clamor against doctrine 
and theology, do it under the impulse of doctrines or a theology 
of their own. They mean, whether conscious of the fact or 
not, that all doctrines but the ones they hold, and all theolo- 
gies but their own, are worthless. We have no sympathy with 
those who would resolve Christianity into a system of maxims 
or rules for the government of the life. They say too, Christi- 
anity is life, but they mean their own life, or at any rate 
the life of the Christian man. They make Christianity a mere 
system of morality. They do not want any creeds or confes- 
sions. They select such portions of the Word of God as the 
Sermon on the mount, and claim that this should be the only 
guide for the Church. This is not what we mean when we say 
that Christianity is essentially life. We mean life in the sense 
in which our Saviour says that He is the life, or as St. John 
says of Him, “In Him was life, and the life was the light of 
the world.” Life first, then light. The life of the Lord, 
mediated to man by the Holy Spirit and nourished there, is the 
substance of Christianity. This is something deeper than 
doctrine. 

The Church did not start with a system of theology nor a 
code of doctrines, Even the most doctrinal epistles of the New 
Testament, as Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, Hebrews, Xc., 
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show this. They address themselves to specific practical wants. 
In modern confessions, one of the first and main points con- 
sidered is the Trinity, yet there is only one passage in the New 
Testament which gives us anything like a formal doctrinal 
statement of the Trinity, and this is generally conceded to be 
an interpolation, at least its genuineness is doubtful. And 
this must be so, for as we have already said, doctrine is not 
primarily and directly the object of faith. Yet faith and doc- 
trine are vitally connected. True doctrine is necessary for the 
development of faith. ‘‘ Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge.” False doctrine tends to vitiate and destroy faith. 
Hence heresy is dangerous and must be condemned. This re- 
quires that the Church must be able to discern the true doctrine 
and distinguish it from the false. For this end the Holy 
Spirit dwells in the Church to lead it into all truth. We be- 
lieve in such inspiration and guidance. 

Are we not then, after all, thrown back upon some doctrinal 
confession which the true Church presents for our guidance ? 
And must not that be a Reformation Confession, produced at a 
time when the Church was enabled to cast off the accummulated 
errors of Romanism? But the Reformation has given us differ- 
ent confessions. Must we take one of these in such exclusive 
sense as to regard all others as heresies, and the bodies that 
hold them as schismatical sects? That seems to be the only 
alternative with Dr. Krauth. For him the Lutheran confessions 
determine the only true Church as exclusively as the Episcopal 
succession determines and bounds it for the Episcopalian. The 
Lutheran Church is the only Evangelical Church. Christians 
there are in other Protestant bodies, but they are such only by 
virtue of holding the essentials of Lutheran doctrine. The 
denominations to which they belong, however, cannot be 
branches of the one true Church. Thus we get the very prin- 
ciple promulgated by the Roman Church, and to hold it is to 
surrender the Protestant principle. 

Doctrinal formulas and definitions are of human authority. 
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They seek to reduce the verities of faith to intelligible forms 
for the understanding. These verities present the absolute 
truth, centering in Christ, while the truth of doctrine is rela- 
tive, approximate, and not absolute and final in any given 
formula. Hence doctrines are progressive. They admit of 
chaage andimprovement. Take, for instance, the dogma of the 
Atonement. In the beginning, this had no formal doctrinal 
statement. Then, in the Primitive Church, at one time it took 
the form of a satisfaction made to the Devil, from whose power 
man was delivered. In the Middle Ages it was changed, in 
the Anselmic theory, to a satisfaction made to the justice of 
God, and in modern times the dogma has been treated under 
still different aspects. So the dogma of the Trinity came to a 
full definition in the Athanasian Creed, but even this cannot be 
regarded as exhaustive and of binding authority for all time. 
The Reformation brought out new sense from the Word of God 
in Soteriology. It developed in clearer statement than had 
ever been given before the doctrine of justification by faith, 
reading with new insight the Epistles of Paul to the Romans 
and Galatians. But can we stop here and say the doctrinal 
formulas as then elaborated are ultimate and absolute? To do so 
would be to reduce Christianity to a formula of doctrine ; it 
would be limiting that which is infinite to finite, fixed forms. 
The mere understanding can never take in the whole of Chris- 
tianity. Faith has God for its object, but what effort of the 
understanding can ever give us a complete doctrina) explana- 
tion of the infinite being of God. Faith, more specifically, lays 
hold of Christ—God in Christ—yet who can reduce the person 
of Christ to a doctrinal definition ? 

The chief doctrinal difference between the Lutheran Church 
and the Reformed in the time of the Reformation, started here. 
It found expression, it is true, in the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, but it was found that back of this lay the difference in 
regard to the person of Christ. The Lutheran faith held to a 
closer union of the two natures in Christ, tending, as the Re- 
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formed thought, towards Eutychianism in the communicatio 
idiomatum. The Reformed faith held to a wide separation or 
clearer distinction between the two natures, tending, as the 
Lutherans charged, towards Nestorianism. The Lutheran view 
emphasized the immanence, the Reformed, the transcendance of 
Christ. And this difference involves, then, different views of 
the relation of the infinite to the finite, a purely metaphysical 
question. Now, who shall say that the whole truth lies exclu- 
sively on the one side or the other? Ifit be said, the Bible 
here must be the umpire, we grant it. The Bible teaches the 
real presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist. 
But the Calvinistic Reformed view holds this as well as the 
Lutheran,—the difference relates to the mode of the presence, 
Now the difference here brought to view can be overcome, 
transcended, only by a deeper apprehension of the person of 
Christ. In this way doctrinal differences are generally resolved. 
The approach to doctrinal agreement or unity comes only by a 
sort of dialectic process (which characterizes all intellectual 
progress), by which two conflicting views are taken up (aufge- 
heben) in a higher. But this shows certainly that Christianity 
is not doctrine, and that doctrine is progressive, and, there- 
fore, that no one fixed standard or statement can be sufficient 
for all time. 

Some help may be sought in the solution of the problem, by 
making a distinction between dogma and doctrine. The dogma 
of the Atonement or of the Lord’s Supper is one in all ages, 
while the doctrines in regard to it arechangeable. That Christ 
offered Himself a sacrifice for man is fixed and settled once for 
all. The explanations of the fact may vary. That the Lord’s 
Supper is a sacrament in which the believer feeds upon the 
body and blood of Christ is an unchangeable dogma, while 
different explanations may be given in regard to the manner of 
His presence in the Holy Supper and of the believer's receiv- 
ing Him. But this distinction, right and proper as it is, does 
not remove the whole difficulty ; for, in the first place, we must 
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get back even of dogmas to find the essential substance of 
Christianity. The dogma of all dogmas is the person of Christ. 
The number of dogmas that may be set forth depends on the 
progressive intellectual apprehension of Christianity. At first 
it was, “‘ believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.”” Then came the enlargement of the faith in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, and so as the case required, other additions were 
made to the original “ good confession.” Then, in the second 
place, a confession, such as the Augsburg Confession and the 
symbols of the Lutheran Church, and, we may say, all the 
Reformation symbols include doctrines as well as dogma, and 
to one form of these, exclusively, we are now to be bound, ac- 
cording to the theory we are reviewing. 

We claim, then, that to make any one Reformation Confes- 
sion, and the Lutheran in particular, of binding authority in 
such sense, that the Church which holds it is the only true 
Church, to the exclusion of those Churches which may hold to 
others, is a giving up of the Protestant principle and a surren- 
der to Rome. Between the two, if we are required to give up 
the Protestant principle, we would rather choose the guidance 
of the Church of Rome than the Church of Luther. But we 
are not reduced to this alternative, for we hold that there is 
something deeper in Christianity than doctrine, and the Church 
may be a safe guide to souls even while her doctrinal formulas 
may be imperfect. 

But where then is the safeguard in the Church? Where is 
the assurance that the Church is advancing in the development 
of her doctrines to the full truth for the intellect, as she fur- 
nishes the full truth for faith in the new creation in Christ ? 
We shall try to answer this question according to Protestant 
teaching. Protestantism gives us two principles, which, how- 
ever, are organically united. The one, justification by faith, 
refers to the material side of Christianity. The Church has 
committed to it the deposit of faith. Jesus Christ is the object 
of faith and, through the Holy Ghost, the source of life and 
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salvation to all who believe in Him. This, we may say, is the 
deepest side of Christianity. The life of Christ is the material 
substance of the life of His people. There is no break in the 
onward flow of this new, regenerated life of humanity through 
the ages. There is a deeper succession than that which holds 
in a form of Church-government merely, as the Episcopate, or 
of merely orthodox doctrines in a Confession. The Church is 
a body which perpetuates its own life, though in a different 
manner, as really as the natural race of man. Here faith is the 
organ on the part of the members, which must apprehend the 
mystery of grace in Jesus Christ. In order to be justified in 
Christ, faith is necessary. Hence the Reformers taught that 
man is justified by faith alone, though faith must bring forth 
good works as its fruit, otherwise it would not be genuine faith, 
as St. James tells us. 

The Church has committed to it the Word and the Sacra- 
ments. The Word contains the formal expression of revelation, 
the revelation in language corresponding to the revelation in life 
in the person of Christ. This Word of God, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, furnishes the full and complete guidance for the Church, 
in coming to the apprehension of the truth as it is in Christ. 
Hence the guide for the Church itself is the Word of God. By 
this all Creed, and dogma, and doctrine are to be judged. The 
Word of God isa living word ; it differs from mere human utter- 
ances, and therefore from all doctrinal formulas. As the Word 
of God it carries with it infinite fullness. It can not be ex- 
hausted in any age of the Church. It is for all time, a well 
from which believers may drink in every age. The sense of 
the Bible is deeper than finite thought. Its meaning is un- 
folded progressively in the Church. Different portions of it 
become invested with new meaning and significance at different 
times. There are mysteries in the Old Testament which have 
not yet been fathomed. The epistles to the Romans and to the 
Galatians became the source of new enlightenment to the Re- 
formers. The parables contain a depth of hidden meaning, 
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which has not yet been fully brought to light. The Revelation 
of St. John has been as yet, for the most part a sealed book. 
Bengel led the way in modern times to the importance of get- 
ting at the meaning of its prophetic mystical utterances, and its 
ethical significance for the Church. 

Being such, the Bible can be understood only under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. Its mysteries can be apprehend- 
ed only by faith. Its inner spiritual meaning is open only to 
those who come to it with a spiritual sense. Hence it is very 
evident that it cannot be properly interpreted by private judg- 
ment, if by this we mean the mere natural reason. But if we 
mean that it is accessible to all believers, and not merely to a 
class, then there is truth in the theory of private judgment. 
There are those who are appointed to teach it under the direc- 
tion and authority of the Church, but this does not set aside the 
privilege and duty of every Christian going to it and drawing 
from its living waters. 

We see from this that the Bible is a standard of faith differ- 
ent from a Confession of doctrine. Its meaning is susceptible 
of continuous progressive unfolding. It is, therefore, a living 
guide for the Church in every age. Dr. Krauth would likely 
agree with us in all this. The Reformers were guided in 
bringing out the truth of the Word of God for the exigencies of 
that epoch. Until we reach another epoch we must stand on 
the Confession they gave us as a condition for any right pro- 
gress. But the Reformation was clearly not limited to the 
movement started by Luther (even that had within it the strict- 
ly Lutheran and Melanchthonian tendencies), but arose simul- 
taneously in nearly every country in Europe. Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingle, Knox, Cranmer, these, and such as these, were leaders 
that did much to guide the different-sided movement that arose. 
What authority is there for taking one of these and claiming 
that he must be received to the exclusion of all others? We 
agree with Dr. Krauth in attaching importance to the Reforma- 
tion symbols. 
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Now in the conflicts, contradictions, and divisions that have 
grown out of the freedom of Protestantism we look forward to 
a@ new advance, for the Church cannot stand still. Where 
shall we look for guidance and help? May we not expect a 
new revelation of the deep inner meaning of the Word of God, 
which shall help a struggling Church to still greater light? In 
turning to this source we would not undervalue the importance 
of confessions and of theology. The Reformers did not do this 
with reference to the ancient creeds and confessions. They did 
not discard tradition, but made it subservient to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and used it as a help in studying them. If such tradition 
did not seem to help them so much immediately and directly 
(for they appeared to come to the Scriptures with a sort of new 
sense, awakened by their spiritual want), yet it served its full 
purpose in producing the new Confessions, and in linking on 
the confessions and theology of the Protestant period with all 
previous times. But we would thus keep the Bible above all 
traditions. One part of the work our Saviour performed in His 
teaching was to flash new light upon the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures and reveal to the Jews the new meaning contained in 
them. There are still whole sections of Scripture that have 
not yet yielded up their hidden treasures. May not the Church 
find in this rule of faith far more even than they thought when 
the Reformers fought for it at the time of the Reformation ? 

We would not go to it, of course, as it was viewed in the 
Seventeenth Century, when the Bible was made the whole of reve- 
lation ; when the distinction was largely obliterated between the 
material and formal principles of Protestantism, the former 
being made to absorb the latter. It is not likely that the need- 
ed light will come through the excessive learned criticism to 
which the Bible has been subjected in these latter days. All 
this may, indeed, be rather an impediment in the way rather 
than a help directly to what is required. But the Holy Spirit 
will guide the Church into all truth. There is here a factor at 
work which transcends all merely human thought. The Spirit 
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alone comprehends the deep mysteries of revelation, and He 
brings them to the knowledge of the Church. If we are on the 
eve of a new epoch, as many earnest minds think, in the history 
of the Church, an epoch which may be even greater than that 
of the Sixteenth Century, may we not look for such new direc- 
tion from the Spirit through the Word of God? 

Meantime where shall we look for guidance? Must we wait 
for such new revelation before we can find the true Church ? 
No, we reply, we have the true Church in the Reformation 
Churches, the Reformed as well as the Lutheran. There is no 
greater difficulty now in ascertaining the true doctrines of the 
Word of God than in former ages, except that in transition 
periods, such as this seems to be, there is always unusual peril. 
We sympathize with the conservative, Churchly tendencies of 
the Lutheran Church of the General Council, but if that body 
undertakes the task of unchurching the whole Reformed 
Church, yea, the whole Protestant Church outside of Lutheran- 
ism, it will find itself, we fear, where the Roman Church found 
itself when it undertook, at the Council of Trent, to unchurch 
Protestantism. We look for some better solution of the ques- 
tion that at present agitates the Churches of the General 
Council. T. G. A. 
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Art. V.—THE REALITY OF PROPHETIC INSPIRATION. 
BY PROF. F. A. GAST, 


THE prophets of Israel have justly been the admiration of 
the world. They shed a brilliant lustre on their own nation. 
They opened a fountain of truth from which all other nations 
ean drink and be refreshed. They exerted a mighty influence, 
which has extended beyond their own age and their own peo- 
ple, which is felt to-day and will continue to be felt to the end 
of time. What were they? Their pure and lofty Theism at a 
period when even the most highly-cultivated nations were sunk 
in profound spiritual darkness; their fearless proclamation of 
unwelcome truths in the very face of kings and princes; their 
bold denunciations of the popular vices of their day; their un- 
questioning certainty of soul that the word they uttered was 
not their own, but the word of the Lord; their wonderful 
glimpses into the future, enabling them to threaten impenitent 
lives with the inevitable judgments of heaven, or to console 
despondent hearts with the glorious salvation Jehovah would 
surely bring; this, and much else, fills us with a desire to learn 
what sources of knowledge they possessed and by what au- 
thority they spoke. 

Other nations had their oracles and soothsayers, Israel alone 
had prophets. In what light are these prophets to be viewed? 
Some have compared them to the popular orators of antiquity, 
men who, themselves filled with a lofty enthusiasm, harangued 
the people and sought by burning words to stir them up to high 
and noble deeds. Orators many of them were. But when we 
have said this, we have said nothing to the purpose. We have 
given no explanation of anything characteristic of their work 
as prophets. It is probable that some of their oracles, espe- 
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cially in the later period of prophetism, were never orally de- 
livered. The resemblance these prophets bear to the orators of 
other nations,is at best only superficial. It extends simply to 
the external form of their activity, not to anything essential 
and peculiar. Greece and Rome, too, gave birth to orators; 
but Israel alone gave birth to prophets, men, who came pro- 
fessedly with a message direct from heaver, whose sole theme 
was religion, and whose only aim was the advancement of the 
kingdom of God. 

Others have regarded them as patriotic statesmen, who, gifted 
with a profound insight into the actual condition and higher 
needs of the nation, were able to propose right measures for the 
present, and even to cast correct glances into the future. Their 
lessons were, indeed, for their own age; but they enforced these 
lessons by warnings and consolations drawn from the ages to 
come, by a superior wisdom which discerned the necessary con- 
nection between sin and judgment, between righteousness and 
salvation. This is, doubtless, true. The prophets were states- 
men, though of a peculiar kind. Theirs, we may say, was a 
Divine statesmanship, which related to the affairs of the king- 
dom of God. It had nothing of a merely secular character 
about it, but rested wholly on moral and religious considera- 
tions. The prophets were theocratic statesmen, who viewed the 
nation in the light of its relation to Jehovah, its King. They 
interpreted for the Israel of their own time the will of heaven. 
But how did they ascertain that will? Was it by natural study 
and reflection; or was it by a supernatural disclosure from 
heaven itself ? 

Others have represented the prophets as poets, who, by the 
inspiration peculiar to genius, had deeper intuitions of truth 
than are vouchsafed to ordinary mortals. They lived, it is 
said, in an ideal world which their lively fancy invested with 
all the attributes of reality. Rising above the confusion and 
turmoil of their age, they conceived and cherished lofty ideals, 
which filled their souls with unquenchable longings, and often 
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proved to be wonderful anticipations of what was afterward 
actually brought to pass. There is, indeed, a close affinity be- 
tween the prophet and the poet. The prophetic style naturally 
tends to become poetic. Deep emotions, such as were experi- 
enced by the prophet when the word of the Lord took posses- 
sion of his soul, always find expression in a rythmical flow of 
language and in a richness and variety of imagery. All this, 
however, bears only on the form of prophetic communications ; 
it does not help us to ascertain the source of the truths com- 
municated. 

The true prophet is more than orator, statesman or poet. 
Not in any one.of these nor in all combined are found those 
characteristics which distinguish him from other men. What 
is peculiar to the prophet is, that by a supernatural inspira- 
tion he reveals the will of God. 

But, it may be asked, is not the poet inspired as well as the 
prophet? And, if he is a religious poet, whose soul breathes 
the deepest piety of his age, is he not at the same time a pro- 
phet of heaven? There is, indeed, an inspiration that belongs 
to the poet, as to genius in general. The great creative thoughts 
to which genius of whatever kind gives birth, are real and true 
inbreathings from another world than that of the individual 
spirit of the poet, philosopher or artist. They are in no sense 
the products of his own study and meditation. They are not 
at his command to be willed into existence. They come by 
sudden, mysterious flashes, instantly lighting up the soul— 
whence and how, he cannot tell. They are not self-produced, 
but given, and come, unbidden, by an inspiration which is more 
than a figure of speech. For the human spirit rests in the Di- 
vine Spirit. In God we live, move and have our being. It is 
a grievous error when Pantheism identifies the human and the 
Divine, acknowledging in the one only a transient manifestation 
of the other; but it is a no less grievous error when Deism, in 
its desire to keep the human and the Divine distinct, actually 
sets them wide apart, leaving the mind of man to its own sepa- 
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rate workings. The truth is, that the Divine Spirit breathes 
into the human spirit, and that this inbreathing is the source 
whence we derive whatever is true, and beautiful, and good, 
and forms at the same time the indispensable condition of all 
right progress. ‘There is a spirit in man; and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” ‘In Him was 
life, and the life was the light of men.” 

This inspiration of genius, however, belongs to the natural 
order, and is in virtue of God’s general relation to the world. 
But there is another and higher inspiration, of a supernatural 
kind, the consequence of a special relation into which God en- 
ters withmen. The difference between natural and supernatural 
inspiration corresponds to the difference between secular and 
sacred history. God is present in both; but in the history of 
revelation He is present in a different and higher form than in 
the history of the world at large. 

It is not enough, then, that the prophet be inspired: so, too, 
is the true poet. It is necessary, if he is to disclose the will of 
God, that he be supernaturally inspired. And the question 
now arises, whether we are justified by the facts that come be- 
fore us in the prophetic writings, in ascribing to Israel’s seers 
an inspiration, other than that which belongs to the world’s 
great poets. 

A name is often the embodiment of a belief; and it may well 
be that the name by which the prophet is ordinarily known bears 
witness to the popular faith in his inspired character, 3), the 
usual Hebrew word for prophet, is derived from a root ‘ND. 
which is found in Hebrew only in niphal and hithpael, but is 
most probably connected with the root 3), having the signifi- 
cation “to well up,” “‘to bubble forth,” like a fountain. It is 
a question, however, whether the noun is to be taken in a pas- 
sive or in an active sense. Here scholars are divided in opinion. 
The form of the word is properly passive, and it is significant 
that the corresponding verb is used only in niphal and hithpael, 
which are so closely allied to the passive. This gives proba- 
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bility to the view, that Nabi marks out the prophet as an in- 
spired person—as one into whom the truth of God is poured, 
and in whom, as it were, it bubbles up. Others, however, give 
to the word an active sense, and maintain that it designates the 
prophet as one who pours forth words—as the orator, the spokes- 
man, the interpreter. It would thus be the Hebrew equivalent 
of the Latin vates, from fari, and of the Greek zpog7ry¢, from 
mpogyju, which originally meant ‘to speak forth,” and only at 
a later time acquired the signification “to foretell.’’ In con- 
firmation of this view, appeal has been made to Ex. vii. 1, where 
God says to Moses: ‘‘I have made thee a god (Elohim) to Pha- 
raoh; and Aaron, thy brother, shall be thy prophet” (Nabi), 
the spokesman who shall lay before the king the words thou 
givesthim. But the passage is not decisive; for, though Aaron 
is indeed the spokesman who announces to Pharaoh the words 
of Moses, yet he announces only what has been suggested to 
him by Moses, who, on this account, is represented as his Elo- 
him, his inspiring god. Practically, then, it matters little how 
this etymological question be settled, since, even if the word be 
taken in an active sense, it always implies a close relation of 
the prophet to God, who reveals His will that it may be an- 
nounced by His interpreter to men. 

This, at least, was the popular belief. But was that belief 
well-founded? It was not peculiar to Israel. The heathen 
pdvtec, too, was regarded as inspired. And if this wide-spread 
faith was mistaken in the one case, might it not be equally mis- 
taken in the other? How does it appear that the supernatural 
inspiration ascribed to the Hebrew seers, was a sober reality, 
and not a popular delusion? Let us question those prophets 
themselves, to see what claims they put forth and how they 
propose to authenticate their claims. 

They witnessed to certain facts, of which they claimed to 
have personal knowledge. The first relates to the Divine call. 
The true prophets, if we may accept their testimony, were not 
self-made. They professed to have received their higher charac- 
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ter immediately from God. Personal inclination formed no ne- 
cessary qualification. For the most part, indeed, they shrank 
from the office to which they were called, fearing to take upon 
them its responsibilities and to incur its dangers. When the 
call came to Moses from the Burning Bush, even he, the great- 
est of the prophets, with whom Jehovah spake mouth to mouth, 
sought to draw back. He plead his unworthiness; he insisted 
that the Israelites would not hearken unto him; he urged his 
lack of eloquence; and not until Jehovah had overcome all his 
doubts and met all his objections, did he summon courage to 
enter on the work. What is true of him is true of others. The 
same hesitation was shown, for example, by Jeremiah. The 
prophets were such, not by their own will, but by the will of 
One whom they dared not disobey. 

Nor, by their own confession, could human study or learning 
qualify them, however richly endowed by nature, to do a pro- 
phet’s work. There were, indeed, “schools of the prophets,” 
in which, we may believe, many young Israelites of promising 
minds engaged in the study of the Law, cultivated sacred poe- 
try and music, and acquainted themselves with the history of 
the nation. But such schools come to view only in two peri- 
ods—first, in the time of Samuel, and again, in the Northern 
kingdom, during the days of Elijah and Elisha. Of all the 
prophets whose writings have been preserved, we know of none 
who was a pupil in those seminaries; but we do know of at 
least one, who disclaimed having been trained in them for his 
work: Amos was neither a prophet nor a prophet’s son; he 
neither belonged to the prophetic order, nor had he received 
his knowledge in the prophetic schools. The true prophet had 
no human teacher. He claimed to be Jehovah’s scholar, and 
to have learned from Him the truth which he communicated to 
the world. His tone and bearing, therefore, are wholly differ- 
ent from those of the Scribes and the Rabbins of a later time. 
These introduce their instructions with the formula: “It is 
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written ;” the prophet prefaces his communications with the 
bold words: ‘Thus saith the Lord.” 

For he is conscious that, however unworthy he may be in 
himself, he is the mouth-piece of Jehovah. He looks back to a 
definite hour in his life, when there came to him an irresistible 
call from heaven—when he was endued with power from on 
high and became the bearer of a commission from God. He is 
as fully assured of that as of his own existence. It was the 
Divine call that made him a prophet; and when the call came, 
he could only obey. 

Isaiah refers his prophetic call (ch. vi.), to that vision of glory 
in the heavenly temple which he beheld ‘‘in the year that King 
Uzziah died.” It was the revelation of that holy Presence, 
whose glory fills the earth; and at the sight, the youthful 
Isaiah exclaims: “‘ Woe is me! for I am undone; because I am 
a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
hosts.”” But from the flaming altar, a bright seraph takes a 
burning coal and, applying it to his lips, purifies him of defile- 
ment. And then, when the Divine voice is heard asking: 
“Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” immediately 
comes his response: ‘‘Here am I; send me.” From that mo- 
ment Isaiah was the royal prophet. 

So, too, Ezekiel relates (chs. i. ii.), how, when he stood on 
the banks of the Chebar, the heavens were opened and he be- 
held a vision of the glory of the Lord. Filled with fear, he 
fell upon his face; but on being lifted up, he heard a voice 
commissioning him: ‘“‘Son of man, I send thee to the children 
of Israel; * * * and thou shalt say unto them, thus saith the 
Lord God. And they, whether they will hear or whether they 
will forbear (for they are a rebellious house), yet shall they 
know that there hath been a prophet among them.”’ That was 
Ezekiel’s call to the prophetic office. 

But the prophet, even after having received this higher 
consecration from God, was not at all times able to evoke a 
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prophetic word. His office was permanent, but his inspiration 
was sporadic and transient. There were moments in his life 
when the word of Jehovah came to him with clearness and 
power; there were other moments when no wrestlings of his 
could force a response from heaven. He must wait in patience 
till his God is pleased to reveal himself to His servant. 

The prophet was no heathen soothsayer, ransacking heaven 
and earth for signs that might serve to indicate the will of God. 
He had no science by which to interpret that will. He was 
wholly dependent for his prophetic knowledge on the direct 
manifestation of Jehovah to his spiritual eye and ear. We 
find him watching that he may catch the vision; listening 
that he may hear the Divine voice speaking in his soul. Such 
was the attitude of Habakkuk: “I will stand upon my watch 
and set me upon the tower, and will watch to see what He will 
say (not unto, as in the A. V., but) in me,” (Hab. ii. 1.) And 
this watching, waiting, listening, which is true of this one 
prophet, is true of all. 

They confess that God in His communications to them exer- 
cised the most perfect freedom. Long periods elapsed during 
which He made no disclosures to His servants. In the days of 
Samuel, the word of the Lord was rare, and there was no open 
vision (1 Sam. iii. 1). Amos predicts that when the judgment 
shall break forth upon Israel, “they shall wander from sea to 
sea, and from the north even to the east, they shall run to and 
fro to seek the word of the Lord, and shall not find it” (Am. 
viii. 12;) and according to Ezekiel: ‘‘They shall seek a vision 
of the prophet; but the law shall perish from the priest and 
counsel from the ancients” (Ezek. vii, 26), 

And as there were times when Jehovah sent no prophets to 
His people in Israel, so there were times when He withheld 
His counsel even from the prophets. Their inspiration was in- 
termittent, and so far beyond their own control, that they were 
not able at all times to discern the truth. When the Shuna- 
mite, on the death of her son, hastened to Elisha and fell at 
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his feet, Gehazi “came near to thrust her away.” But the 
man of God said, “Let her alone, for her soul is vexed in her, 
and the Lord hath hid it from me, and hath not told me” (2 Kg. 
iv. 27). Onacertain occasion Jeremiah was requested by his 
countrymen to pray to God for the revelation of His will. 
He gives them the promise that “whatsoever thing the Lord 
shall answer you, I will declare it unto you” (Jer. xlii.4). He 
prays; and yet, though the need of an answer was very urgent, 
it was not until “after ten days, that the word of the Lord 
came to Jeremiah”’ (v. 7). 

The word is not the result of their own meditation. It is 
not an image conjured up by their fancy, which by a poetic 
figure they represent as coming from God. They are its passive 
recipients, not its active originators. It comes to them from 
beyond their own minds, and independently of their own voli- 
tion. 

The bearer of this word, they assert, is the Spirit of God, 
through whom, according to Zechariah (vii. 12), Jehovah sends 
His words by the prophets, and who, according to Micah (iii. 8), 
fills the prophets with power. The language employed to de- 
scribe the agency of this Spirit shows that He was viewed as 
distinct from the personal spirit of the prophet. He “comes 
upon” them (1 Sam. x. 10), and “falls upon” them (Ezek. 
xi. 5). 

Similar expressions are frequent throughout the Old Testa- 
ment. And how could the objectivity of the power that lays 
hold of the prophet be more plainly indicated than when it is 
said that “the hand of the Lord” was on him (Is. viii. 11; 
Jer. xv. 17; Ezek. i. 3, etc.); or when the words of the Lord 
are represented as put in his mouth (Deut. xviii. 18; Jer. i. 9); 
or when Ezekiel is commanded to eat the roll (Ezek. ii. 8; iii. 
3)? The prophet was conscious that the word of the Lord to 
which he gave utterance was not the product of his reflection 
nor a fiction of his imagination, but a Divine communication of 
whose objective reality he was as fully assured as of the ob- 
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jective reality of the surrounding world. It came often with 
an overwhelming force, which Amos beautifully expresses when 
he says: “The lion roars, who does not fear? The Lord Jeho- 
vah speaks, who must not prophesy” (Am. iii. 8)? Because 
the word of the Lord was daily made a reproach unto Jeremiah, 
the prophet said: “I will not make mention of Him, nor speak 
any more in His name, But His word was in my heart asa 
burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary with for- 
bearing, and I could not stay”’ (Jer. xx. 8, 9). 

If, then, we may accept the testimony of these prophets as 
trustworthy, it is evident that they were the recipients, through 
an extraordinary Divine influence, of thoughts which, it must 
be observed, they distinguish in the most careful manner from 
the suggestions of their own minds. The visions they beheld 
were at times mysterious and unintelligible to themselves; and 
while their imaginations were engaged in giving them shape, 
their understandings were endeavoring to ascertain their mean- 
ing. Take as an illustration, Ezekiel xx. 45-49. After a 
command to the prophet to prophesy against the forest of the 
south field, there follows a representation of the vision, which 
‘is written throughout,” says Fairbairn, “in a style so singu- 
larly abrupt, and in some parts so utterly enigmatical, that it 
may certainly be considered, as a whole, one of the darkest 
portions of Ezekiel’s writings.”” The vision was obscure even 
to the prophet himself. It was evidently not the free creation 
of his own fancy. The obscurity in which it was enveloped be- 
longed to the form in which it was given to him, so that when 
he was reproached for speaking in this mysterious way, it is 
almost with a feeling of injured innocence that he remonstrated 
with his God from whom the vision came: “Ah, Lord God, 

‘they say of me, Doth he not speak parables?” 

The human judgment of the prophet was one thing, and the 
suggestion of the Divine Spirit, another. The prophet was 
always able in some way to distinguish between them. When 
David, towards the close of his life, proposed to build a Temple 
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for the Lord, Nathan, before whom the king laid his pious pro- 
ject, at once approved and said: ‘‘ Do all that is in thine heart, 
for God is with thee.” It seemed to him eminently proper. 
Did not David himself dwell in a house of cedars, while the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord still remained under curtains? 
The prophet, therefore, acting on his own suggestion, encou- 
raged the king. But in this he erred; for it came to pass the 
same night, that the word of the Lord came to Nathan, saying, 
“Go, and tell David, my servant, Thus saith the Lord, Thou 
shalt not build me an house to dwell in’’ (2 Sam. vii). 

There were false prophets as well as true; and the differ- 
ence between them lay just in this, that the false prophets spoke 
their own minds, while the true prophets spoke the mind of 
God. Ezekiel draws the contrast: “Son of man, prophesy 
against the prophets of Israel, and say unto them that prophesy 
out of their own hearts, hear ye the word of the Lord; woe 
unto the foolish prophets that follow their own spirit, and have 
seen nothing” (Ezek. xiii. 2, 3). In the one case, the vision 
is merely subjective; in the other, it is an objective reality. 
The true prophet spoke not out of his own heart, but out of 
the heart of God; in his message he followed not his own 
spirit, but the Spirit of God. 

And this leads us to notice another remarkable fact, viz., 
the sudden change of persons which we often observe in pro- 
phetic addresses. It is as if the prophet were the subject of a 
double consciousness—his own human consciousness, in which 
he speaks of God in the third person or addresses him in the 
second, and a divine consciousness, in which God speaks through 
him as through a passive organ. This dramatic character is 
not so surprising in lyric poetry, and yet there it is much less 
frequent than in the prophets, especially in the second part of 
Isaiah. Thus Is. Ixiv. consists throughout of a prayer ad- 
dressed to Jehovah: it is the cry of His people, ‘“‘O that Thou 
wouldest rend the heavens, that Thou wouldest come down,” 
and closing with the question, “ Wilt Thou refrain Thyself for 

27 
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these things, O Lord? Wilt Thou hold Thy peace and afflict 
us very sore?” And then, without any indication of a change 
of speakers, the next chapter contains God’s answer spoken by 
Himself: “I am sought of them that asked not for me; I am 
found of them that sought me not.” 

Many instances might be given, where it is difficult to deter- 
maine who is the speaker, Jehovah or His prophet. We havea 
striking example in Is, xlviii. 16: Come near unto me, hear ye 
this; I have not spoken in secret from the beginning ; from the 
time that it was, there am I: and now the Lord God and His 
Spirit hath sent me.” In the first part of the verse God speaks 
but not in the last. The words “and now the Lord God and 
His Spirit hath sent me,” are the utterance of him who was 
sent by Jehovah to bear the message. There is a transition 
from one speaker to another, and the transition is so sudden, so 
abrupt, so unexpected, that both in ancient and in modern 
times it has been denied by commentators, some of whom re- 
gard the prophet as speaking throughout, while others regard 
the speaker as identical with Jehovah. 

Such an interchange, as it were, of personalities is conceiva- 
ble only in a state of the highest ecstacy ; and nothing is better 
adapted to show how deeply the prophet was penetrated with 
the consciousness that he spoke, not out of his own heart, but 
out of the heart of God; or, rather, that God spoke out to the 
world in and through the prophet’s heart. 

And this is the secret of that absolute assurance felt by the 
prophets respecting the truth of the word which they claim to 
have been commissioned to reveal. They never doubted for an 
instant that what they uttered was a real communication from 
heaven; and they had the most implicit trust that, however im- 
probable it might seem, it would yet be fulfilled. Such was 
the promise of Jehovah: “As the rain cometh down and the 
snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed 
to the sower and bread to the eater, so shall my word be that 
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goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereunto I sent it” (Is. lv. 10, 11). They never 
shrank from proclaiming the higher truth thus disclosed to their 
minds. They never faltered or manifested any doubt, even 
when confronted with death itself. They always acted and spoke 
as men who had the most perfect faith in the message they de- 
livered. 

Let us now gather up these several facts to which the pro- 
phets bear testimony, and ask how they are to be explained. 
It is a fact that they claim to be prophets, not by reason of any 
personal inclination or human training, but in virtue of an im- 
mediate call from God. It is a fact that they acknowledge 
themselves unable to call forth at will a word from the Lord. 
It is a fact that they represent the truths they teach to be, not 
the offspring of their reflection, but a communication from 
heaven by the Spirit of God. It is a fact that they distinguish 
between their own thoughts and counsels, and the thoughts and 
counsels conveyed to them by the word of the Lord. Itisa 
fact that at times they speak as men having a double conscious- 
ness, in virtue of which there is often an abrupt change from 
the prophet who speaks as the interpreter of God to men, to 
Jehovah who speaks to the world immediately and personally, 
as it were, in and through the prophet as His organ. It is a 
fact, finally, that they felt the most unquestioning certainty of 
the truth of the message they profess to have recéived from the 
Lord, 

Now, how shall these facts be explained? Deny to the 
prophets the supernatural inspiration they claim, and nothing 
remains but to pronounce them either impostors who wilfully 
deceived others, or fanatics who innocently deceived them- 
selves. 

Were they impostors—men who, to give authority to their 
personal opinions, professed to hold immediate intercourse with 
heaven and to have received the truth direct from the mouth of 
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God? The time when they would be regarded in this light has 
passed, we trust, forever. No skeptic to-day would so far risk 
his reputation as to pronounce an Isaiah or a Jeremiah a con- 
scious deceiver. The noble lives and pure teachings of Israel’s 
seers preclude the belief that they were acting a lie. They in- 
curred danger and braved death in delivering their message. 
They knew the fate to which the law (Deut. xviii. 20), con- 
demned the false prophet. Yet, said Jeremiah: “Know ye 
for certain that if ye put me to death, ye shall surely bring in- 
nocent blood upon yourselves; for of a truth the Lord hath 
sent me unto you” (Jer. xxvi. 15). “This man is worthy to 
die,” was the exclamation when Jeremiah prophesied against 
Jerusalem; but the prophet calmly replied: “The Lord sent me 
to prophesy against this house and against this city all the words 
that ye have heard. Therefore, now mend your ways. As for 
me, behold, Iam in your hand; do with me as seemeth good 
unto you” (Jer. xxvi. 11-24); It is not thus that designing 
impostors speak and act. 

Were, then, these prophets blinded fanatics—men who de- 
voted themselves so exclusively to religion that their minds lost 
their proper balance, and who, with rapt hearts and excited 
imaginations, mistook their own fancies for communications 
from heaven? Enthusiasts they certainly were, but of a noble 
kind. Theirs was the enthusiasm which earnest devotion to any 
calling always begets. But fanatics they were not, if by fanatics 
are meant men who, by being entirely absorbed in a single idea, 
are partially frenzied, whose judgments are blinded to truth and 
right, whose moral perceptions have become dulled, and whose 
imagination so dominates their reason that their wild dreams 
are regarded as divine inspirations. They exhibited none of 
the signs of fanaticism. They were, indeed, deeply moved, at 
times powerfully excited and even rapt into ecstacy; but their 
views of God were exalted and ennobling, their insight into Di- 
vine things was far-reaching, their moral sense was clear and 
true, their conscience was pure and sensitive, and their counsels 
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were wise and good, They have not the look of self-deluded, 
though honest men. They discriminated clearly, as we have 
seen, between their own thoughts and the thoughts of God. 
The oracles they uttered were often burdens which weighed 
heavy upon their sympathetic hearts—burdens which, but for 
the Divine pressure on their souls, they would gladly have left 
unspoken. 

Is there any valid reason, then, why we should not acknow- 
ledge their claims? Unquestionably, they were not conscious, 
intentional deceivers; yet they assert that they heard the voice 
of God, saw visions of God, and had disclosed to them the word 
of God. However these expressions may be interpreted, they 
were manifestly intended by the prophets to indicate the reality 
of an objective communication of truth from the Spirit of God 
to their own spirits. How else can we understand their denun- 
ciations of the false prophets? These, like the true, professed 
to be filled by the Spirit of God (1 Kgs. xxii. 24), appealed to 
divinely-inspired dreams (Jer. xxiii. 25), and made use of the 
formula, “Thus saith the Lord” (Jer. xxiii. 31). “They have 
seen vanity,” says Ezckiel, “and a lying divination, saying, 
The Lord saith: and the Lord hath not sent them: and they 
have made others to hope that they would confirm the word. 
Have ye not seen a vain vision, and have ye not spoken a lying 
divination, whereas ye say, The Lord saith it, albeit, I have 
not spoken?” (Ezek. xiii. 6, 7). Thus the true prophets, if we 
may believe their testimony, spoke out of the mind of God, 
whilst the false prophets spoke out of their own hearts. Can 
we accept their testimony? or were they mistaken? 

They have themselves given us a criterion by which we may 
test their supernatural insight into Divine things, They appeal 
to the fulfillment of their word. Micaiah, the son of Imlah, 
predicted by the word of the Lord that Ahab should fall at 
Ramoth-Gilead; and when the king commanded him to be im- 
prisoned till he should return in peace, the prophet said, “If 
thou return at all in peace, the Lord hath not spoken by me” 
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(1 Kgs. xxii. 28). ‘The prophet,” says Jehovah, “which shall 
presume to speak a word in my name, which I have not com- 
manded him to speak, or that shall speak in the name of other 
gods, even that prophet shall die” (Deut. xviii. 20). Such was 
the law in Israel. But if it be asked, ‘* How shall we know the 
word which the Lord hath not spoken,” the Lord Himself has 
given the answer: “When a prophet speaketh in the name of the 
Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing 
the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet hath spoken it pre- 
sumptuously’’ (Deut. xviii.22). So profoundly convinced were 
the true prophets that the word they uttered was the infallible 
word of the Lord, that they hesitated not to stake life itself 
upon the issue. Has history, to which they made their ap- 
peal, substantiated their claims? Have subsequent events ful- 
filled their predictions? This question is too broad for dis- 
cussion now. We content ourselves with a few general re- 
marks, 

It must be observed that Old Testament prophecy is essen- 
tially different from divination. Its primary aim is not to fore- 
tell single, isolated contingent events. It is, indeed, predictive 
in its character; but its predictions are subordinate and subsi- 
diary. They are never uttered as independent truths, apart 
from all connection with the historical present of the prophet. 
Prophecy is not an unveiling of the future to gratify the curi- 
osity of man, or to furnish the apologist with proofs by which 
he may establish the claims of the Christian religion. Its value 
does not consist in the number and definiteness of its special 
announcements of things to come, as if it were, in the words of 
Bishop Butler, “nothing but the history of events before they 
come to pass.’” It is a communication made by God to man 
through Divinely-commissioned persons. Its specific character 
varies with the nature of the communication. It may be the 
disclosure of some higher spiritual truth, or the inculcation of 
an imperative duty, or a prospective delineation of coming 
events; but it is prophecy no less when it sets forth the grand 
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truths of God’s kingdom, than when it foretells the future acts 
of His providence. 

Prophecy is essentially practical in its purpose. It is a mes- 
sage from Jehovah to the prophet’s own nation and age, a dis- 
closure of the Divine will suited to the peculiar needs of his 
time. Its immediate aim is to bring the kings and people of 
Israel into right relation to Jehovah, their supreme national 
King; and as a means of accomplishing this end, it makes pre- 
dictions of events nearer or more remote, which may serve to 
encourage the righteous or deter the wicked. It not only lays 
bare the present and judges it in the light of God’s law, but 
soaring upwards and taking a broad survey of the future, it 
points out the issues to which the present must lead. Prophecy 
always finds its occasion in the historical circumstances of the 
age, though its field of vision may extend far beyond into the 
ages to come. And it is of the utmost importance to notice 
that its view of the future is perspective, not panoramic. It 
peers down, as it were, through a long vista, where the more 
remote objects lose much of their sharpness of outline, and 
where objects seem near together that are really wide apart. 
Accordingly, its style and diction are peculiar. Coming events 
are not described, as they are described by the historian after 
they have actually transpired. Moreover, as prophecy brings 
@ message to a particular age, it must clothe its predictions in 
terms intelligible to that age. Its true substance will assume a 
special historical form; there will be an intermingling of the 
circumstantial and the essential; and in seeking for the fulfill- 
ment of a given prophecy in history, it is necessary to distin- 
guish with accuracy between its real form and its ideal con- 
tents. 

Viewed in this light, the predictions of the Old Testament 
are more than vague longings, more than happy guesses; and 
though not anticipative history, they clearly forecast the future 
in a way that manifestly transcends any natural power of 
divination possessed by the human mind, and by their fulfill- 
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ment prove a supernatural relation between the spirit of the 
prophet and the Spirit of God. 

But are there such predictions, and have they actually been 
fulfilled? In brief answer, we cannot do better than quote the 
following sketch of Messianic prophecy by Fairbairn.* 

“We conceive ourselves in the presence of one who doubts; 
doubts, perhaps, whether there were anything more in the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament than certain indefinite longings 
after some distinguished guide and leader, or a series of guides 
and leaders, who might carry the nation to a high degree of 
glory; and whether anything written and verified in this re- 
spect was so peculiar as to exceed the limits of men’s unaided 
powers. How should we proceed to deal with such a person? 
The difficulty is not where to find materials of proof, but which 
to select as best fitted to produce conviction on a mind that is 
likely to be affected only by the more palpable and obvious 
lines of resemblance. In such a case, nothing more than frag- 
ments of the truth can be presented, as it will naturally appear 
to those who are conversant with the entire field. Yet even a 
fragmentary exhibition of the truth ought here to be sufficient, 
if rightly presented, to carry conviction to a mind that is not 
absolutely foreclosed against it. There is, in the first instance, 
the gradual contracting of the purpose of Heaven from a more 
general to a more specific object of hope and expectation, till it 
evidently centers in a person of singular gifts and endowments; 
beginning with the woman’s seed generally, though, as the na- 
ture of the case implied, and the course of Providence soon 
clearly determined, that seed only in the spiritual line; then 
confining itself to the seed of Abraham, still, of course, under 
spiritual conditions; then to the tribe of Judah, where it first 
distinctly assumes the personal form in the promise of a future 
Shiloh or prince of peace; next to the house of David, a family 
within the tribe of Judah, which is appointed to the high des- 


* Fairbairn on Prophecy, p. 231. 
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tiny of carrying out the provisions of the Abrahamic covenant, 
of bearing sway in the affairs of men, and diffusing among them 
the blessings of salvation; then, finally, to a son of that house, 
a definite child of promise, to be born of a virgin, and somehow 
mysteriously connected with the Godhead, so that divine names 
are freely applied to Him, and a divine work—the work of 
making reconciliation for iniquity, and, in the proper sense, re- 
deeming a people whom He was to rule and bless—is associated 
with His appearance and mission. 

“ Finding thus the proper personality and special destination 
of the Messiah distinctly marked in the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, we would hereafter point to the local circumstances 
and individual characteristics plainly ascribed to Him; the clear 
designation, for example, of the place of His birth in Bethle- 
hem-Ephratah (Micah v. 2), historically verified in a manner 
that effectually prevented the possibility of collusion: the 
mingled lowliness and majesty of His appearance, as of a rod 
from the stem of Jesse, and a branch or tender suckling from 
His roots (Is. xi. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5); or as one marred in His vis- 
age, and without either form or comeliness, yet withal a King, 
clothed with power and authority to subdue every form of evil, 
and bear the government on His shoulder, coming like other 
kings with a herald or forerunner, yet not coming in lordly 
state, but as one meek and lowly, riding on an ass (Is. ix. 7; 
lii. 14; liii.; Zech. ix. 9; Mal. iii. 1); on the one side, having 
experience of the sorest trials and indignities, a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief (Is. liii. 3); on the other, possessing 
every element of greatness, the elect of God and the hope of 
the world (Is. xlii. 1-41; nay, more marvelous still, a priest as 
well as a king, and a priest that was Himself to become an offer- 
ing for sin, and give His life a ransom for many, while yet He 
should prolong His days, and out of the travail of His soul should 
have given to Him a seed and kingdom in every respect worthy 
of His incomparable merits and successful mediation (Is. liii. ; 
Zech. vi. 12, 13; Ps. cx). What a singular combination of 
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qualities and results! And yet how completely authenticated 
by the history! The heights and depths, the apparent anoma- 
lies and seeming incompatibilities, such as no human imagina- 
tion of itself could have conceived, yet all most wonderfully 
meeting in the history of Jesus of Nazareth. If such a series 
of characteristics, traced out hundreds of years before the per- 
son appeared in whom they were to be exemplified, could have 
at once originated in human conjecture and received, as they 
have done, the seal of Divine Providence, then it may justly be 
affirmed, there are no certain landmarks between the human and 
the divine; the possible achievements of man have nothing es- 


sentially to distinguish them from the power and operations of 
Godhead.” 


Art. VI—THE HOLY GHOST. 
BY REV. A, G. PEASE. 


OFFICE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


PERHAPS it is not easy for us to define accurately the special 
function of the Spirit in reference to the Godhead, the order of 
which He is a member—or in that divine body of which He is 
one of the organs and the Word the other: nor, indeed, to 
define His function in reference to the lower order of the human 
with which He stands in vital relation. The Word, we know, 
stands to that order in the relation of root, or fountain Head. 
Does the Spirit sustain to it relations equally essential, fun- 
damental? Perhaps so. For possibly, if it were not for the 
function of the Spirit with reference to mankind, that of the 
Word would be practically, that is, so far as any good is con- 
cerned, null. It may be that the function of the Spirit is ne- 
cessary to the carrying out into true and legitimate effect, that 
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of the Word, so that, if it were not for that of the Spirit, that 
of the Word would be in vain. Just as if it were not for the 
light of the sun, which evermore visits the earth along with its 
heat, the heat would come in vain. Of what use the general 
growth and nourishment of plants and animals if they are for- 
ever to be invisible? Of what use the faculty of sight without 
the light by means of which alone we see? 

But let us consider whether we do not greatly err in our 
method of studying the Godhead. ~ Let us be sure that in this 
study above all we pursue the right method. Is it not mani- 
festly impossible to arrive at the true knowledge of the Godhead 
by making it the direct and immediate object of contemplation? 
Obviously, for in the very nature of the case, such direct be- 
holding, in the present state of our faculties, is impossible. It 
is impossible for us in this way to see God. The object is so 
transcendently glorious as to be quite overpowering to our 
vision. The only result of such an attempt, is to be dazzled 
and blinded by it so that we can see nothing either in that or 
in anything else. We must adopt another method. We must 
behold God as He is revealed to us in His works—as He is re- 
flected to us in the creation—in the world within and the world 
without—in nature and in our own spirits. God has impressed 
very distinct and clear characters of Himself upon all the things 
which He has made, and except in His own image is nothing 
made which is made—more or less distinctly every thing bears 
the impress of the Creator. The universe as well as man is 
made in the image of God, though in man it is clear and “ex- 
press.” It is by beholding as in a mirror the glory of the 
Lord, that we come to discern His features. They are thus 
seen not directly, but by reflection from the polished surface of 
His most fair and glorious works. 

Take, as an illustration cf this particular point—the func- 
tion, I mean, of the Holy Spirit in the Godhead and with refer- 
ence to the lower order of man—the sun and its constitution, 
both with reference to itself and to the lower sphere of the 
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planet earth. Perhaps we may find analogies here which will 
instruct us in regard to the point in question. “For now we 
see, by means of a mirror, dimly, not yet face to face” (1 Cor. 
xiii. 12), 

The sun has two elements or modes of action and manifesta- 
tion which are known to us. It imparts, as Plato (Rep. Book 
vi. ch. 19), says, to things which are seen not only their visibil- 
ity, but likewise their generation, growth and nourishment, 
though not itself light nor itself generation. The sun is not 
light, but imparts it. It is not generation, nor anything gen- 
erated, but it is the parent of the generative principle, heat. 
Light and heat are two things and have different functions. 
Things may exist on the earth in ever so great variety, and 
with ever so great adaptation to our wants and to our organs 
of perception, and we may have the best of eyes with which to 
perceive them—but all in vain without the light by which alone 
objects become visible. It is true that there is no such thing 
as light without heat, nor as heat without light, yet light is, 
nevertheless, not heat, nor heat light. They are just as much 
different organs or principles as though they did not always go 
together. So, again, there is no such thing as light and heat 
without the sun; if there were no sun, there certainly could 
not be either light or heat. So, also, there could be no such 
thing as the sun without both light and heat; for if it were 
without these, it would not be at all what we mean by the sun; 
and yet the sun is neither light nor heat, nor both together. 
Nor are they, either separately or together, the sun. Light 
and heat are principles of being and of visibility to us. They 
produce these for us in our sphere, whilst the sun is principle 
or fountain-head to them. It is life to them as they are to us. 
We could not see or be as beings on this earth without them— 
our existence is inseparable from theirs, and yet we are not 
light and heat, nor they us. So the being of the sun, and that 
of its light and heat, are inseparable, and yet the one is not 
the other. They are as really distinguishable as though they 
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were not inseparable. In the constitution of the sun we must 
distinguish an organic life and an organic principle life—and 
these make it strictly an organic unity. Thus the sun pre- 
sents us a lively image of the trinity in the unity of the God- 
head—the sun, or organic principle of the unity, representing 
the Father, the principle of heat, the Son, and the principle of 
light, the Spirit. The heat is a principle, has a life and power 
of its own, and is generative, life-producing. But within its 
own order of being, it is not ultimate and original. The sun is 
its original—it is a derivation from it. And the life of the sun 
is the life of its life—in other words, life principle to it. So 
Christ (John v.), says, As the Father hath life in Himself, so 
hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself. That is, the 
Son hath a life of His own, which becomes the life-principle of 
other lives. But that life, though original with reference to the 
sphere of the creation, is not so as regards the sphere of the 
Creator. For in that sphere, the Father is life-principle to 
Him. The life which He has, as God, is given to Him by the 
Father, the life-principle of the Godhead. The Head of Christ 
is God (1 Cor. xi. 3). 

Plato uses this comparison or image of the sun, and its light 
and heat, to illustrate a Trinity of his own. Having the good 
in itself—the absolute and ultimate and super-essential good, 
or principle of being as its fountain Head, and trek and science 
as its members. He says: “ This, then, is what I call the off- 
spring of the good—what the good generates analogous to itself. 
And the good is in the sphere of intelligence with reference to in- 
tellect and the objects of intellect, what the sun is in the visible 
world with reference to light and visible things.” 

Thus, then, if he had been called upon to state his doctrine 
of the trinity of the good after the manner of the Catechism, he 
would have answered somewhat in this way: There are three 
principles in the goodhood, the good, truth and science. And 
these three constitute the unity of the goodhood, or of that 
order of being of which the good is the head. They are, there- 
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fore, not co-ordinates, nor by any means equal in power and 
glory, though they are the same in nature. For the good sus- 
tains ‘to the other two principles the relation which the life- 
principle of an organic unity sustains to the life of that which 
lives in and derives its life and being from it. Thus, he would 
not be guilty of the absurdity of representing the goodhood as 
an abstract unity and then contradict himself by saying it was 
a thing of parts. 

He says, further: that, therefore, which imparts truth to 
what is known and dispenses of knowledge to him that knows, 
you may call the idea of the good and the principle of science 
and truth. And as both these, knowledge and truth, are so 
beautiful, you will be right in thinking that the good is some- 
thing (organically) different and still more beautiful than these. 
Science and truth here, in the sphere of the intellect, are as 
light and sight there (in the visible world), which we rightly 
judged to be sunlike, but yet did not think them to be the sun. 
So, here it is right that both of them (science and truth), par- 
take of the form (or nature), of the good, but yet not right to 
suppose that either of them is the good, inasmuch as the good 
in itself is worthy of still greater honor. (Republic, B. vi. c. 19.) 

If, then, we substitute in the trinity of Plato, for the good, 
the name of the Father, and for the truth, the name of the 
Son, and for science, the Holy Ghost, we have the Christian 
Trinity. 

He adds, very profoundly and beautifully, as it seems to me: 
We may say, therefore, as to things cognizable by the intellect, 
that they become cognizable from the good by the light of which 
they are known, but likewise that their being and essence are 
derived from the good, while the good itself is not essence, and 
beyond essence, and superior to both in dignity and power [the 
same in substance, yet superior in power and glory, not equal, 
as the Catechism says]. Here Glaucon, laughing heartily, 
said, By Apollo, here is a marvellous transcendentalism ! 
(Book vi. ch. xx). 
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But do we not, I ask, with all deference to Glaucon, say, 
that heat (for example), is a principle—a real essence, and light 
also the same—and that these, though sunlike and derived from 
the sun, are yet not the sun? but that the sun is their superior 
and parent? In what sense, then, superior, but in that of be- 
ing the principle of these principles, the essence of these es- 
sences—the ultimate and absolute essence from which these are 
derived ? 

Again. Has he not just now said, that the idea of the good 
is the principle of science and truth? Yes, but are not science 
and truth themselves also principles? If so, then is not the 
principle of the good the principle of truth and science, and 
thus we are brought to the conclusion, that there may be such 
a thing as a principle of a principle, that there is such a thing 
as principle that is derived from principle—principle, therefore, 
that is ultimate and above and beyond principle; not so, how- 
ever, as not itself to be principle, but only so as to be the or- 
ganic principle in an organic unity of principles. Not co-ordi- 
nate with the other principles in the unity, but correlative to 
them, and in rank their superior. 

Does not Christ say (John v. 26), As the Father hath life in 
Himself, so hath He given tothe Son to have life in Himself; 
and does He not, saying this, ascribe to Himself life in its prin- 
ciple—make Himself life-principle to that which is in Him and 
below Him in rank; and does He not, at the same time, make 
the Father life-principle to Him, or the life of His life? And 
is not this just what Plato means by the essence of the good as 
being above and beyond the essence of all else that is good, or 
that has true being? 

Now, with reference to the function of the Spirit as regards 
the lower, the human order, of which Christ is the head, may 
we not say that as Christ is the organ through which the life of 
the Godhead is communicated to men, so the Spirit is the organ 
through which the light of the Godhead comes to them? Espe- 
cially, as He represents the Spirit (John xiv. 16), as another 
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paraclete or mediator whom the Father would send to them, to 
compensate for His absence. He thus represents the Spirit as 
the mediator between the Godhead and men with reference to 
the light, as Himself the mediator with reference to the life. 
The Spirit becomes light to them, that is, as Christ becomes 
life to them. And this would seem, in the nature of things, to 
be necessary. For if the light does not come—if the Holy 
Ghost is not given, if they do not receive the light-baptism of 
the Spirit—it is in vain that the life is given. It must needs 
remain latent until it receives the gift of light to quicken it. 
Thus we need a mediator both of the light and the life. And 
the one is in vain without the other. As it is in vain that we 
have the heat of the sun to produce life on the earth, unless we 
have also the light of the sun to develop the life germs, as well 
as to make living things visible. As there is no life in the 
germ without the heat, so there is no growth of the germ with- 
out both the heat and the light. 

We need one who shall be to us knowledge and sight, as well 
as one who shall be to us the truth, which is to be seen and 
known. 

We can conceive such a thing as that Christ might indeed be 
our head and life-principle, and yet we destitute of the blessed 
and soul-quickening consciousness of His being such to us. 

Hence, that Christ might not only be, but be known to us, as 
our living Head and Redeemer, the gift of the Spirit was ne- 
cessary. And does He not say this when He makes the Spirit 
another paraclete who should come and abide with us forever ; 
for how could He ever be dispensed with? How could we ever 
live and grow and have the consciousness of our life in Christ 
and of Christ, as the source of our life, without the blessed, all- 
illuminating and all-quickening light? Has He not this in 
view when He calls the Spirit the Spirit of truth, and says that 
He shall guide us into all the truth? Is it not the peculiar 
office of the light to serve as guide to us, and does it not dis- 
charge its office in regard to us by guiding us into all that truth 
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respecting Christ and our relations to Him and to each other, 
which it is needful, in order to our best good, that we should 
know? And does not the Apostle John say the same thing 
and give exactly this idea of the function of the Spirit, when 
he says (1 John iv. 13): Hereby know we that we dwell in 
Christ and he in us, because he has given us of his Spirit? It 
is through the gift of the Spirit that we have this most need- 
ful and blessed consciousness. 

And when Christ further says (John xvi. 18, 14), “‘ Howbeit, 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth. He shall glorify me, for he shall receive of mine, and 
shall shew it unto you.” 

Is it not the very office of light not to create things, but to 
take the things that are created, and show them to us, thus 
making itself the medium through which we see and knowthem, 
and they become assured and practical realities to us, and thus 
exert their legitimate power and influence upon us? The light 
shines, not so much for the sake of revealing itself, as for the 
sake of making visible to us other objects and thus glorifying 
those objects—its office being thus subordinate to them. In 
strict accordance with this same idea of the function of the 
Spirit, does not Paul say (1 Cor. xii. 3), that no man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost, and that no man 
speaking by the Spirit calleth Jesus accursed ? 

As, then, the light and heat of the sun, which come to us 
interlacing and interpenetrating each other, distinct and yet 
inseparable, may be said to constitute the body of the sun, the 
sun itself sustaining to them the relation of their Head, or or- 
ganic principle of unity, the three together constituting that 
organic unity which we denominate the sunhood, or order of the 
sun, so the Son and the Spirit, inseparable yet distinct, consti- 
tute the body of the Godhead, the Father being its Head, and 
the three together constituting that organic Unity which we 
call the Godhead. Whatever the sun may be in itself, or how- 
ever it might appear to one standing within its sphere, to us in 
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our position on the earth it is the source of light and heat. 
We know it by the functions which, through its organs, it dis- 
charges towards the earth. And thus it is to us light and heat, 
and the parent of light and heat. So the Godhead is to us the 
Son and the Spirit, and the parent of both, God the Father. 
Neither of the persons is the Godhead, but each of them is God; 
but they are not, as such, co-ordinate and equal, for in that 
unity which they together constitute, the Father is the Head, 
and the Son and the Spirit the members. 

The light is solar, the heat is solar, and the sun is solar, but 
they are, nevertheless, not equal in their solarity. And this 
not because either the light or the heat has something that is 
not purely solar mingled with its solarity, and thus not solarity 
pure and simple, but deteriorated by the admixture of a lower 
element. The reason is that the sun is solarity in its fountain- 
head and organic principle, whilst the light and the heat are 
solarity in the stream, or in its organic body. 

So the Son is divine, and the Spirit is divine, and the Father 
is divine, but He is greater than they in His divinity. In His 
relation to the Godhead He is superior to them both; whilst 
they are equally divine with Him, because they belong to the 
Godhead as truly as He does. They are equally with Him within 
the Godhead, but they have not an equal place, dignity and 
power with Him in it. Their inequality with the Father is not 
owing to there being anything in them that is not purely di- 
vine, but it is owing to the relation which they sustain to the 
order or system to which they equally with the Father belong. 
In that order their relation is inferior to His. They are of the 
same nature with Him. He has nothing in His nature which 
they have not in theirs. The difference is, that He is the na- 
ture in its fountain-head, whilst they are that same nature in 
its members. The nature of the Vine and its branches is one 
and the same. The difference between them is not in their na- 
ture, but in the relation which they sustain to that nature which 
belongs to them in common. The nature which they have can 
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exist in no other form than that of root and branches. It can- 
not exist certainly in branches without root, nor in a root with- 
out branches, The root contains the branches, and the branches 
live only in their root. They constitute together an organic 
unity, and are made by our Saviour to stand as the symbol of 
the unity of the Godhead in the Father, as well as of the man- 
hood in the Son. 
THE PROMISE AND THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. 
John xiv, 1, 2. 

Let not your heart be troubled; put your trust in God and rely upon the truth 
of what I am about to disclose to you and the assurances that I am about to 
make to you for your comfort in this the hour of your distress. In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; if it were not so I would have told you. I goto 
prepare a place for you. 

Eph. ii. 19-22; Heb. iii. 1-6. 

Ye belong to the household of God, whose house are we. In whom, also, ye 
are builded together for an habitation of God through the Spirit. 

Let not your faith be shaken as to the divinity of my nature 
and my mission, as though the promises of God and my own 
assurances had f iled you altogether, and as though in giving 
me and my’mission your confidence, you had been building 
upon merely human foundations, with no rock-bottom of 
the divine humanity beneath you. You do believe in the di- 
vinity of the Father, believe that in trusting to me you are not 
building your confidence upon the word of a mere man, but 
that my word, as my nature, is divine also. The assurances 
you have already had are divine. Not one of them is to fail, and 
the event is to prove that, in confiding in the words of comfort 
that I am about to leave with you, you are building upon no 
sandy foundation that will be sure to give way beneath you 
in this storm, whose gathering is now distinctly visible, and 
whose mutterings are already quite audible in the horizon. 
You have reached the critical moment in which your faith is to 
undergo its extremest trial. In the midst of all the terror and 
the peril, and when dismay is filling all other hearts, let yours 
be stayed upon the assurance of the divinity of the foundations 
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upon which you have rested your hopes and of the promises 
that I am about to make to you. 

2. In my Father’s house are many mansions. Apartments is 
the probable sense, distinct places of abode, particular resi- 
dences within the one great building which He calls His Father’s 
house. Now what, according to the analogy of Scripture, is 
the sense in which we are to understand this phrase, the House 
of God? Whois its occupant? For whose inhabitation is it 
built? Ye are built, says the Apostle, upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief corner- 
stone—in whom ye are builded together for an habitation of 
God, through the Spirit. Is it not this same spiritual house 
to which He here refers, of which God Himself, by His 
Spirit, is the occupant, and which He has Himself built, not 
for His own indwelling, but only by it, and you the material 
out of which it is built, and each one of you, therefore, one of 
the many mansions or distinct compartments? Is it this living 
temple, with its vital union of part with part, each communica- 
ting with and partaking of the life and substance of the other, 
the eterna! Spirit, the one builder, architect, and inhabitant, 
and the soul of each believer a vital residence and organ for 
that one, and the very same Spirit dividing to each severally 
as He will? Is this the idea, or is it merely an outward and 
material residence, constructed of no divine material, and having 
really nothing of the divine in it? 

Is it a merely outward and mechanical building that He is 
presenting to them, and is this the sort of consolation that He 
is addressing to them in this solemn hour? The foundation 
upon which He urges them to base their confidence is wholly 
divine—the Word of His Father and Himself. Now, what is 
it of which upon this lofty authority and assurance He is setting 
before them as the mainstay and support of their spirits and 
comfort of their hearts in this dreadful hour of the power 
of darkness? Is it a mere external and material build- 
ing, to which, after a short absence spent in making ready, 
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He will take them? And is that the heaven of Christianity— 
of the Christian’s highest hopes.and immortal longings—a mere 
material habitation, in which each one shall have a place and a 
room of hisown? It is frigid, to say the least of it. It wholly 
fails to meet the soul’s expectations of the kind of consolation 
He would give them in this the concluding hour of His earthly 
abode with them, in these His last words to them. 

Now, has there not been wholly a mistake in the interpreta- 
tion which has been given to this promise? I believe that there 
has. And it has arisen chiefly from supposing that the words 
are to be taken literally. Under the circumstances, and con- 
sidering the nature of the subject and the customary style of 
our Lord’s teaching, were it not naturally to have been expected 
that the style of His discourse, instead of being grossly literal, 
would be highly figurative? Especially, as He had very little 
in the way of material comfort, repose and safety to assure 
them as a means of comfort and support in the trying circum- 
stances in which they were to be placed in the immediate fu- 
ture, in the hour that was coming and even then was. It would 
seem as though anything rather than such images of material 
repose and comfort would have suggested itself to Him, and 
been the matter of consolation that He would address to them 
under the circumstances. The event did anything rather than 
verify and justify any such images as these, if this were to be 
literally and materially understood and taken as a description 
of the essence of the Heaven of which He wished to assure them. 
In my Father’s house, the spiritual and eternal home and habi- 
tation of my Father, are many divisions and compartments 
builded together into a living and organic structure, each of 
whose rooms God has builded for Himself, and each of which 
is the soul of a member of the body of Christ. In my Father’s 
house, then, there are many abodes of the divine Spirit, just as 
many as there are souls of His people, and He dwells in them all 
alike and at once—and at all times at home and happy in one 
as another. No choice among them in this respect. Even as 
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the Spirit dwells alike in all parts of the body. In this respect 
no one being favored or honored more than another. For as 
the body is one and hath many members, and all the members 
of that one body being many, are one body, so, also, is Christ. 
So, also, is His Father’s house. Nay, much more those mem- 
bers of the body which we think to be less honorable; upon 
these we bestow more abundant honor, and our unseemly parts 
have more abundant comeliness. 1 Cor. xii. 

Then, He adds, I go to prepare a place for you. In this 
clause, as in the other, the figure is that of inversion, and the 
real sense is intended as the reverse of the literal sense. The 
meaning is that, by His going, He prepares each of them for his 
particular place. The process of preparation that is going on 
during and by means of His absence, is going on in them, rather 
than anywhere else or in anything outside of them. Q, it is 
this, and most deeply does He feel it—it is this that needs the 
preparation. It is not so much the place that is unprepared 
for them, as themselves that are unprepared for their place. 
What is that place—to be the habitation of God through the 
Spirit? They are in their place when they are serving the 
purpose for which they are called and redeemed. He means 
not so much that He is going to provide an office for them, as 
that He is going to prepare them for their place, which is their 
office in the kingdom of God, His Father’s house. Nothing 
surely but this can be meant. But His real meaning could not 
be communicated without the use of these material images. It 
is here impossible, in their intellectual and spiritual condition, 
to give them a right idea of the subject. The most that could 
be done was to put into their minds the idea of a place of safety 
in another world, to which they should be transferred at their 
death, leaving it to them to invert the sentence and put the 
true interpretation upon it when the preparation should have 
taken place in them, and their souls should actually have been the 
abodes of God through His Spirit. The Spirit was almost im- 
mediately to be given, and through Him the preparation was to 
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be wrought in them, and then would be brought to pass the 
saying that He spake to them—I go to prepare a place for you. 
Accordingly, then, the word place is not to be objectively and 
literally, but subjectively and spiritually taken, and to be 
understood as meaning fitness for a position, an office and a 
function in the body of Christ which He also speaks of under the 
figure of His Father’s house. For their minds were yet so 
darkened that the idea of the body of Christ was beyond the 
reach of their sensualized understandings, wholly incapable of 
embracing the true conception of the kingdom of God and the 
true home and joy and rest of the soul. Similar to this is the 
style of the Apostle in speaking of the realities of future bless- 
edness and the future home of the ransomed spirit. Eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of 
man, the things that God hath prepared for them that love 
Him. Inverting the order, read the things for which God hath 
prepared those that love Him. Their love prepares them for 
things unseen and unheard of, and glorious and blessed be- 
yond the power of man to conceive. The things for which His 
love prepares them are within and not outside of them. They 
are inward and spiritual realizations and experiences—of which 
none can have any idea but he who experiences them. His go- 
ing prepares them, because it is owing to this that the Spirit 
comes, and the work of preparation to which He refers, is that 
which is wrought in their hearts by the Holy Spirit, which if 
He does not go will not come, but if He goes He will send it to 
them. In this sense it is that by His going He prepares a place 
for them, that is them, each of them, for His particular place and 
office in the house of God, the body of Christ. This, it seems 
to me, is spiritual instruction, and quite to the point—the 
other not. So dreadful and calamitous the mistake and loss of 
those who adhere to and inhere in the letter, and do not, 
through a spiritual apprehension, pass inward to the Spiri* that 
lies within and beneath ! 

3. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again 
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and receive you unto myself, that where I am there ye may be 
also. He comes to them again after the preparation has been 
made and they are prepared to receive Him and their place, 
rather than their place them, after it has been prepared for their 
reception. 

And where is their place? When this question is answered, 
we shall be prepared to answer the question, what is the prepa- 
ration which is to be wrought, and where it is, whether in them 
or in that which is to receive them? He comes not again unto 
them until a great and radical change has taken place in them, 
in consequence of which He shall be to them no longer the same 
that He is now. He will come back to them when He comes 
unchanged, indeed, in Himself, and in all that is essential to His 
divine humanity. But as the result of the change that has 
taken place in them, they will see Him with new eyes, and He 
will be a different being from what He is now, and their ideas 
of the place, and the where, and the preparation, will be radi- 
cally changed. The place which He intends, and which He 
speaks of going to prepare for them is a place in Him as mem- 
bers of His body, which, again, is what He intends by His 
Father’s house with its many mansions. This is the heaven 
which He is going to prepare for them, or, rather, them for. 
And surely, the necessity of a very radical change in them, in 
order to fit them for this place, is very obvious. No change 
is necessary to be wrought in Him in order to prepare Him to 
receive them, but a great change is requisite in them in order 
to prepare them to fill their place in Him as members of His 
body—His flesh and His bones. The nature and the change 
and the means by which it is brought about, is shadowed forth 
in what He says about His going away to prepare and His 
coming again to receive them into the place which has not been 
prepared for them, but they for it. The change is, of course, 
a spiritual one, and is wrought by the Holy Ghost in the center 
of their humanity—giving it a new heart, new eyes, new feel- 
ings and perceptions and apprehensions, and causing their risen 
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Lord to be an altogether different Lord to them from what He 
was before He had died and been raised again from the dead. 
With resurrection eyes they look upon their risen and glorified 
Lord. A death has taken place in them, and they have and 
they are risen to 2 new and resurrection life as really as He 
has died and been raised again by the glory of the Father. 
And the two deaths and resurrections stand in the relation of 
cause and effect to each other. The one is the consequence 
and result of the other, for without His going away no prepa- 
ration would have been made for them, nor would they have 
been prepared for their place. The change and its cause is 
clearly set forth by the Apostle, and by the use of numerous 
symbols; but the favorite and most expressive, as well as im- 
pressive one of all is, that of the old and new man. ‘he first 
of which he says must be destroyed, must be crucified and slain 
after the pattern and similitude of the crucifixion and death of 
our Lord. The old man—the old, fallen, corrupt, debased and 
sensualized humanity must be killed and slain outright, not to 
be raised again, but that a new humanity may be created and 
rise again in the place of the old. Under the renewing power 
of the divine humanity with which, through faith, they are 
brought into vital union, the old humanity is slain and 
sloughed off. As the Apostle says, that ye put off as concerning 
the conversation [life, spirit, aims and ideas], the old man 
which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts, and be renewed 
in the spirit of your mind [and what can this renewed spirit of 
their mind be but the divine Spirit of humanity], which is 
quickened into life in the heart of our individual and personal 
being as the result of being brought into contact with the 
divine Spirit and power of our humanity felt in the person 
and life of Christ. The same person still—the continuity 
and ideality in the personal consciousness not being at all 
interrupted or impaired—but a new head, a new spirit and 
purpose and seed, a joy of life within him through the life of 
Christ the God-man that has entered into him and become the 
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heart of his humanity, giving character to his personal and in- 
dividual will, and becoming thus the formative principle of his 
character—the principle upon which it is formed—the life of 
his life—the vis vivanda vite as respects all that is truly 
personal, responsible, moral and spiritual. He continues, and 
that (in the place of the old), ye put on the new man which is 
renewed in righteousness and true holiness after the image of 
Him that has thus renewed him in the spirit of his mind and 
created him to newness of life in Christ Jesus, where there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in all—the 
one life, soul and substance and being of all. Iam the vine, ye 
are the branches—there are no hereditary or race or national 
or traditional or conventional distinctions among the branches 
of the one vine. One blood runs in them all—they are per- 
fectly homogeneous and one in all that relates to the life they 
have, the fruit they bear, the sympathies they cherish, the ends 
they seek, the principles that actuate. Christ zs all and is in 
all of them, and the very same in all, not one thing in one and 
another thing in another, according to race, distinction, or na- 
tional or hereditary or educational or religious prejudice, pre- 
ference and predilection. He is not a Greek in one branch or 
a Jew in another, circumcised in one and uncircumcised in 
another, bond in one and free in another, male in one and fe- 
male in another, but He is all in all and the same in all. He 
does not send one type or modification of sap to one branch and 
another to another, so as to preserve and perpetuate the old, 
false, factitious distinctions, prejudices and peculiarities. 
National and hereditary and traditional distinctions and pe- 
culiarities may still exist, but they do not enter into the essen- 
tial spirit of the mind, and have nothing whatever to do with 
the formation of character. That is formed entirely from 
within, and is the spirit of the vine—life of the divine haman— 
the life of Christ in them. He is all there is in either of them 
as respects this—the spirit of the mind, the character of the 
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life. He is all of character and of the spirit of their humanity 
there is in them. So that there is nothing that is not Him or 
of Him, and He is the divine in them, and all there is of the 
divine, and the divine certainly is not a thing of creed or na- 
tion. In so far as we are divine, or as the divine is in us, 
we are all one. It is just as much one, just as little affected 
by internal and national and natural differences among the 
men into whom it enters, as it is in the vine itself. Conse- 
quently, His people are one just as much as He is one—the 
branches just as much as the vine. The divine humanity as it 
is in Christ, in virtue of its divinity, swallows up and purges 
entirely and forever out of the hearts and lives of those into 
whom it enters, all that is merely human and creaturely, or 
born of the flesh, or of the external circumstances, training, or 
race or national peculiarities in men. 

That where Iam ye may be also. Where, then, will He be 
when He comes after the work of preparation is accomplished 
in them? Where will He be, and where will He find them, and 
where will they find Him when He comes again to receive them 
unto Himself? He will certainly be in them, for one thing this 
at least is certain—the effect of the change wrought, the pre- 
paration made in the period and in consequence of His ab- 
sence, will be this, He will be in them and theyin Him. There 
is where they will find Him—within themselves—that is, where 
He will find them within Himself—branches of which He is the 
vine. They certainly, then, will-be where He is if He is in 
them—they will be where He is if they are in themselves. 
They certainly will be where He is if they are in Him. When 
He is in them and they in Him, they will certainly be in the 
same place. 

He will have received them unto Himself when they have 
received Him into their hearts. So that, really, His reception 
of them is their reception of Him; and we have the same rhe- 
torical figure of inversion continued and used to represent the 
reception as well as the place. By inverting the natural and 
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material order and relation between the terms by a simple, easy, 
and natural transposition, the spiritual reality is presented, and 
the true relation between place and person—between the re- 
ceived is made known. It needs only that the figurative 
character of the style should be recognized and the transposi- 
tion suggested, in order to make all plain and simple and ob- 
vious, and set the true signification beyond all dispute or ques- 
tion. And surely there is enough in the utter frigidness and 
unsatisfactoriness of the discourse, according to the literal read- 
ing, to suggest some change, and this is the one that is most 
likely to suggest itself, and the one sure to be adopted when it 
is once suggested. 

He intended to teach them, and in the light of experience 
the truth flashes upon our minds at once as soon as the idea is 
suggested, that He is using a figure of speech when He speaks 
of the mansions many and of going to prepare a place for them, 
that the preparation is to be wrought in them to fit them for 
their place, and that that place is to be each of them in His 
Father’s house, gloriously fitted up and adorned, so as no ma- 
terial palace for human residence and delight can be, for the 
indwelling, glorious Father and Lord of life and glory Himself. 
He would teach them that they would need comfort and conso- 
lation in this world, now that He was about to leave them alone 
in it, and that they would first find it, find it first and last and 
forever more in their work. He was going, and by that going 
He would prepare them for their work. And it is in His work, 
if anywhere, that the soul of man first finds its proper rest and 
satisfaction. In the right and legitimate exercise of his facul- 
ties in the proper way and upon their legitimate objects. In 
and by means of this the man is taken out of himself and finds 
something better than himself to exercise his thoughts, his 
cares and solicitudes upon. Not until he loses himself in 
this, is he truly saved from his doubts and his fears, his sel- 
fish longings and desires, in which hitherto he has lost him- 
self. 
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THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. 

“And whither I go ye know, and the way ye know.’’—John xiv. 4. 

And the place to which I go, though I thus speak as though 
it were at some unknown distance and of strange appearance, is 
one very well known to you, neither are you by any means 
strangers to the way that leads to it. 

Of course He can by this language mean nothing but Him- 
self. In Him, and nowhere else, was the where. It was no 
place at a great remove from them, or at least, somewhere out- 
side of Himself, but all that He referred to in the way of place 
was Himself or within Himself, and to be found nowhere out- 
side of Himself, in some region of space remote or near. And 
the same in regard to the way by which they must reach it. 

He was to go to His Father. But where was He except in 
His Son? Where can He find Him except in Himself, and 
where His disciples except in Him? If you expect to find the 
Father anywhere except in the Son you will surely be disap- 
pointed, elsewhere in all the universe you search in vain. He 
is there or nowhere, and in Him the soul of man finds Him if it 
finds Him atall. Allideas of external residence in space, high or 
low, here or there, must be dismissed in thinking of the Almighty 
and Eternal Father, and the thought and the gaze must be fixed 
upon the God-man, the divine humanity, in the person of Jesus. 
But how then was it a going, and have the idea of departure or 
change involved in it? Change, indeed, was to occur. Change, 
great, very perceptible, and not to be mistaken ; but not change 
in place. Removal from human sight, withdrawal from outward 
observation, and to be seen no more inthe flesh. In this sense a 
speedy and a very sensible departure, which would cause the 
greatest difference in their experience and their circumstances, 
and be to them the entrance upon a new stage of development. 
At first the change would be a merely outward one, and in that 
sense a great loss, but not irreparable, for it is to be made up 
to them, and more than made up, it is to become to them the 
means of a great, a glorious, and an immortal gain, and of a 
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joy that would infinitely transcend all that they ever had or 
could experience from His presence with them in the flesh, and 
which once theirs no man taketh from them. You know Me, 
or at least you think you do. If you do, then you very well 
know whither I go, for I go nowhere but to My Father, and 
My Father is nowhere but in Me. In order to find Him, and 
be where He is, I do not have to go out of Myself, and you, 
too, when you find Him and find yourselves where He is, will 
find yourselves nowhere but in Me. It is by being in Me that 
you find Him, if you ever find Him at all, and you will find 
Him just where I do and where alone He is, either for you or 
for me, that is, in Myself. Do you ask for the way that you 
must take in order to come to the place where He dwells and 
where your souls may find Him? For the medium, in other 
words, through which He is revealed and you have access to 
Him, what is it other than My own nature and person? He 
was surely right in saying then that they were no strangers to 
the place, and that the way was a thing of daily and hourly 
familiarity to them as though they had trodden it often and 
there was not a foot of it with which they were not thoroughly 
acquainted. Surely He might say that they knew Him 
with whom for so long a time they had been upon such intimate 
terms. 

5. Thomas says to Him: “ Lord, we know not whither Thou 
goest, and how can we know the way?” How are we going to 
know the way to a place of which we are entirely ignorant? 
Of which we do not know so much as the direction even in which 
it lies from us? It is certain, in the first place, that we have 
not the slightest idea of the place, though You say that we 
know it well. Instead of knowing it well as You say, the truth 
is, that we do not know it at all. The mention of it awakens 
no image in the memory, there is nothing in our memories or 
consciousness at all corresponding to any such thing. This 
being so, it is the wildest absurdity to talk of the way leading 
to it as one quite familiar to our thoughts. There is a 
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logical difficulty involved in the assertion about our know- 
ledge of the way that cannot be surmounted, and besides 
the statement as to our knowledge of the place is contrary 
to the fact, if You speak of any conscious knowledge of ours, 
or any idea in our minds corresponding to the objective reality 
of which You speak. 

This answer of Thomas has something intensely personal and 
individual about it. Though, doubtless, the same impression 
existed in the minds of the others, yet there was not one of 
them that could have given it such expression, or stated the case 
in such plain matter of fact and logical terms as he did. It is 
characteristic, and shows the type of mind he had, and which is 
very strongly represented by him. Of all the College he was 
the matter of fact and logical Apostle. He had a mind of his 
own; he knew what it was, and was not afraid to trust it and 
walk in the light of it. For his part, he knew no other light 
there is for a man to walk in. The man that walks not in the 
light of his own mind, walks in darkness. So clear was he in 
his convictions and so sure of his ground, that he was not 
afraid to put the matter to his Lord in the right up and down 
positive manner he does. It was the right, the manly, 
the straightforward way, and the only way to get a definite and 
positive explanation in return. By his direct and flat denial of 
his Lord’s statement he puts himself at issue with Him on the 
question of fact, and there was no alternative for his Lord but 
to make good His declaration and establish the strict truth of 
His statement, notwithstanding its apparent contrariety to the 
truth. So far as any experience of the Apostles, or common 
sense or reasoning was concerned, it was false ; false in appear- 
ance, so far as any knowledge, or consciousness, or common 
sense of theirs was concerned, it manifestly was. It remains 
for Him tu meet the plain issue as Thomas has put it, and show 
that it was true as matter of fact. This He proceeds, in the 
ever-memorable words of the next verse, to do. Words, the 
echo of which has not yet died on the air or on the ear of 
humanity, and never will. 
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6. I am the way, the truth, and the life, no man cometh unto 
the Father but by Me. 

If by the place to which He went He meant His Father, and 
if the Father dwells nowhere but in Him, and no man cometh 
unto the Father but by Him, then, certainly, if they knew Him, 
they knew both the place and the way. He was surely right 
in assuming that they knew Him; in that knowledge, then, if 
they had it, they had the full and familiar knowledge both of the 
place and the way leading to it. In expressly contradicting the 
statement of his Lord, therefore, he showed that he was ignorant 
of his Master. His denial is a confession of entire ignorance 
in regard to the reality that in the person of his Lord had so 
long stood before his mind—that is, of the reai nature of the 
being and mission of his Lord. 

Of this ignorance their Lord was very well aware. But 
though in this sense ignorant, yet in another sense, ¢. e., the 
material and external, his words were literally true. There was 
nothing with which they were better acquainted than the person 
of their Lord, so far as sense and the natural understanding 
could reveal Him to them. In the natural human way, in the 
way in which objects of sense and of the natural understanding 
are known to us, they knew Him well. But as anything else 
than a fellow-creature and fellow-man, they knew Him not. 
It was just as Thomas said, as the place to which He was going 
and as the way leading to it and over which He would lead 
them, as the abode of the Father and as the way, the medium, 
through which we come to Him, they knew Him not at all. 
But His principal, nay, His whole spiritual reality, import, end, 
and meaning lay in that, nay, He was that, more than any- 
thing else, that, more than the flesh and blood in which He 
tabernacled, and through which He manifested Himself to, and 
became a real living presence among men. More than any- 
thing else, surely, substantially, and intrinsically He was His 
Father’s house of many mansions. We constituting the man- 
sions, He dwelling in them and the Father in Him, and thus 
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forming the living link by which the Father, the fountain- 
head of the Godhead, we who constitute the body of Christ 
through His indwelling, are reduced into a living and organic 
unity. I in Them, Thou in Me, and thus they in Us and We 
in them. This is Christ. This is the divine humanity in His 
essence, in His office, and in His relation to the Godhead on 
the one hand, and the elect regenerate manhood on the other. 
We constitute His body in which He dwelis. He to us is living 
spirit, we to Him are living body. As the living Father hath 
sent Him and He lives by the Father, so we that are in Him, 
even we live by Him. He is the principle, the life of our life, 
even as the life of the Father is life principle to Him, or the 
life of His life. With this in its outward semblance in the form 
in which it was manifest to the senses and natural understand- 
ings of men, in the form and in the sense in which He was in 
the world and as a worldly reality, they were very well ac- 
quainted, but of it in its inward substance, life, and reality 
they were not, indeed, as Thomas so unequivocally and without 
reserve or circumlocution declared. His declaration is quite 
appropriate, timely, and to the point, for it gave the occasion, 
prepared the way for the statement and explanation which their 
Lord makes in answer to it. 

I am the way, the truth, and the life. The way, in the sense 
that no man cometh unto the Father but by Him. The truth, 
in the sense that the knowledge of the Father consists in the 
knowledge of Me, and that He is in the Father and the Father 
in Him. The truth respecting the Father is seen and known 
in Him and in no other way, and this fact, that He is in the 
Father and the Father in Him, is the central truth. Inthedivine 
humanity is comprehended all that is truth tomen. Init we have 
the key to all mysteries, and all realities in the light of this 
central truth stand out before us in their light, what man is, 
what God is, and the relations they sustain to each other. In the 
divine humanity is couched all that is truth, all that gives sub- 


stance and reality to truth,‘and makes our knowledge real and 
29 
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vital. He is the life of our humanity, He is the divine element 
in our humanity, and the life of our humanity consists only in 
its eternity. It is living and immortal only as it is divine, and 
it is divine only in the divine humanity. Humanity is living 
only as it is divine, and it is divine only as it is in Him and He 
in it, living only as it has the divine humanity as its life- 
principle. 

7. If ye had. known Me ye would have known My Father, 
and from henceforth ye do know Him and have seen Him. 

Literally taken, and without reference to the organic unity 
of the Godhead, and the organic relation between the Father 
and the Son in it, in virtue of which the elements are in each 
other, mutually inexistent and not identical with each other, 
this language could be understood in no other way than as affirm- 
ing that He was His Father, that no two persons are meant 
but one and the same under different names. The difference 
between them being merely nominal, in reality there being no 
difference at all, or at least none that is essential. In saying, 
if ye had known Me ye would have known My Father also, it 
is not implied that He and His Father are one and the same 
person. But His language could have no other sense than 
this, if there were no such thing as the organic unity between 
the Father and the Son, and this had not been the divine, the 
vital and transcendent mystery which He intended to reveal. 
If ye had known Me, known as to My inward being and rela- 
tions to the Godhead, you would have known Me as the bright- 
ness of His glory and the express image of His person, just 
as you know the sun in its brightness, the original in its image, 
the vine in its branch, the spirit in the body, which is its house, 
in which it dwells and through which it manifests itself. It is 
impossible to have a direct and immediate knowledge of the 
Father as such. In knowing Christ we know the Father in the 
only way in which it is possible that He should be known at all, 
nay, perhaps in the only way in which it is possible to know 
Himself at all. At all events He knows Him as He knows His 
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other and counterpart self. As the head of every man is Christ, 
and the head of the woman is the man, and the Head of Christ is 
God, the Spirit can be known only in the body in which 
it dwells as its shrine or tabernacle, as the Lord, the divine- 
human, the divine in the human can be known only through 
the human, as the vine can be known and bear fruit only 
in its branches, so the Father, the life-principle of the Godhead, 
can be known and manifest Himself only in that life which is 
the product of its own, and through which it makes itself a pos- 
sible object of apprehension, and in and through which alone 
it can make its way into our consciousness. As the life of our 
humanity, the very mind of our mind, Christ enters into our 
consciousness, and entering Himself He must needs bring in His 
Father with Him. For it is with reference to His Father that 
His life has allits significance. For it is alife whose spirit is that 
of a servant andachild. The spirit is in the highest degree 
filial, nay, absolutely so. 

I came not to do my own will but the will of Him that sent 
Me. Asa will it issubservient, and it has its whole significance 
in its labor, animation, and spirit of obedience. He knows no 
end of life but obedience to His Father. He is in His own un- 
clouded apprehension, true to Himself and to the end for which 
He came into the world, nay, came into being only when He 
is absolutely obedient to His Father. Has no will of His own, 
but His only will to do the will of His Father. ‘ Not My will but 
Thine be done,” is the language not only of a particular act of His 
life, but of His life initsevery act and in the one end that He con- 
tinually purposed to Himself. Hence they could not know Him 
without knowing His Father also, for He was but the embodi- 
ment, the expression, the execution of the will of His Father. 
You cannot know the medium of manifestation without knowing 
that of which it is the manifestation. It is nothing at all ex- 
cept as a manifestation, and it is not a manifestation except as 
something is manifested in and through it, but becomes a mere 
nullity, a word without a meaning. His life, and His being, 
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and His mission were nothing except as an expression, an 
embodiment intelligible to us. To know the expression we 
must know what it expresses. If you had known the sign you 
would have known the thing signified by it. It is truly idle 
to say that you know the sign when you have no idea of that 
which is signified by it. My life, My acts, are signs and expres- 
sions and executions of the will and of the life of My Father. 
I am but the living and personal exemplification of the life and 
will of My Father. How can you be said to know the exem- 
plification, as such, while yet you remain in entire ignorance 
of that which it exemplifies? In that case it is not an exem- 
plification unto you at all, and not being that, it must be either 
nothing to your view or a thing of which your view is entirely 
mistaken or wrong. Thus, then, if in and through Me you 
have not known and been made acquainted with My Father, 
your knowledge of Me must be entire ignorance, or mis- 
knowledge, which is worse than no knowledge and no idea at all. 
Let the emphasis, then, be laid here, where it should be laid, 
and aliis plain. “Jf ye had known Me,” in My true character, 
in the true purport, and content and intent of My mission and 
My being, ye would have known My Father also. For I am 
nothing but the expression of My Father’s will, the revelation 
of His being, His nature, and His design. But now, from 
henceforth, from this time onward, this ignorance and misap- 
prehension ceases. The veil which to your eyes has rested over 
Me is removed, the darkness that hitherto has blinded your eyes on 
this greatest and most momentous of all points, the indwelling 
of the eternal Fatherhood of the Father in the divine humanity 
of the Son, is dissipated and forever at an end. You are to be 
in darkness on this cardinal, essential point no more. It is 
enough that I have given you this clear, plain, and unequivocal 
statement of the actual facts in the case. Now, in the glass of 
my clear statement and plain words, you have the reality re- 
flected upon your minds that no obscurity or doubt in reference 
to it can ever henceforth rest upon your minds. 
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Mark the positiveness of this statement, put as though by 
this simple, verbal statement everything had been accomplished 
so far as related to the full enlightenment of their minds on this 
momentous subject, notwithstanding the truth in regard to it 
was a matter so far beyond the capacity of the carnal or natural 
understanding, and so foreign from the common apprehensions 
of the human mind. Henceforth ye know and have seen the 
Father. Hereafter it cannot be said that ye have failed as to 
the spiritual apprehension of the nature of My being and mis- 
sion. We must surely understand the Saviour as using strong 
language here, language so strong, that literally taken, it states 
what is not rather than what is the truth on the point. The 
truth is, that they were in just as much darkness after He had 
spoken as before, if we understand Him as having reference to 
the immediate present. He should then, if so understood, be 
regarded as stating what ought to be rather than what actually 
was. As, if He had said: ‘“ Now, after this plain and un- 
equivocal statement on My part, there ought to be no more 
dullness, or doubt, or misapprehension on your minds, you 
either are or ought to be well acquainted with the Father, and 
to be just as familiar with Him as you are with Me, for you 
have now been distinctly informed on the highest authority 
that in knowing Me you have known Hin, that the knowledge 
of Me is but the knowledge of the Father through Me, as much 
then, and just what knowledge you have of Me you have of 
Him. The knowledge of Me is at the bottom nothing but the 
knowledge of Him.” Undoubtedly then the intent of the lan- 
guage was rather to call out from them the statement of the 
fact as it was in reality, and to lead them in the utterance of 
their own lips to reveal their actual mental condition, than to 
state it in His own words. They are words that are uttered as 
a means of eliciting the true statement from the proper source, 
their own consciousness, rather than as containing it in them- 
selves. Accordingly Philip becomes mouth-piece and responds, 
just as their Lord knew that he would and intended he should. 
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Words the most natural that can be imagined and that were ac- 
tually forced out of him just as the previous reply on the part 
of Thomas was forced out of him, by the direct appositeness of 
the statement to the fact in the case as they were conscious of 
it in their own experience. The words stated the direct con- 
trary to what they knew to be fact if they knew their own 
minds and were acquainted with their own thoughts and con- 
victions. He had said, Now after what I have said you know 
the Father. In the glass that I have held up before you I have 
clearly reflected His image upon your minds. I have now 
shown you the Father so clearly that you will have no more 
occasion to inquire as to anything about Him. Now in know- 
ing Me you know that you know all about Him, 

8. Philip saith unto Him, Lord, show us the Father and it 
sufficeth us, 

Lord, do not trifle with us, do not use language that seems 
to us a mockery of our ignorance. Do not any longer say that 
in seeing Thee we have seen the Father. Thee, indeed, we 
have seen and known, but Him we have not seen and do not 
know. These words show us Thee but they do nog show 
us the Father. To us Thou art Thyself and no other than 
Thyself, Thou art not Thy Father or any other than Thyself. 
To Thyself Thou mayest be more, Thou mayest be what we do not 
see in Thee or anywhere else, but to us Thou art none other 
than Thine own blessed self. Full of love, and grace, and truth, 
and all that is dear and venerable to our hearts. So much the 
greater our grief, and loss, and bereavement at Thy departure. 
That taken away nothing is left to us, without a showing on 
Thy part entirely different from any yet made, any there is in 
the words, “If ye had known Me ye should have known My 
Father also.” We have known Thee, there is nothing doubt- 
ful or contingent about that, we have known and we do know 
Thee, but the fact is, notwithstanding Thy express words to the 
contrary, we do not know Thy Father, we cannot discern the 
one in the other. In Thee we see and can see nothing more 
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but Thyself. He may be there, but for us it is all the same 
as though He were not there, if we do not see Him. What 
does Philip mean? He means make us see Him. Not merely 
tell us He is there for us to receive as a matter of hearsay. 
Give us the evidence of our senses. Why not? In the same 
manner in which Thou art shown to us show us the Father, let 
us have the same evidence of His presence, the same light in 
which to see Him as that in which we see Thee, and it sufficeth 
us. We will ask no more, we shall be satisfied, we ask no more 
than that. But so much as that we must have before we can 
be satisfied. How can we be satisfied with anything short of 
that? Weknownothing about seeing onepersoninanother. We 
know nothing of one person being and living in another. We 
can conceive of no such thing as any such hypostatical union 
as that. Any such thing as a double personality is inconceiva- 
ble to us. In one and the same person it is impossible to see, 
and it is impossible that there should be any person but Him- 
self, any personality but His own.’ But the idea of one person 
in another, and of forming a personal acquaintance with one 
person in the person of another. It is impossible to know one 
person by personal acquaintance with another. Now, whether 
or not, this subtlety of distinction entered into the mind of 
Philip, we may not be able to decide, but so much as this 
he must have meant to say: that it is impossible to form per- 
sonal acquaintance with one person in and through the person 
of another. In the knowledge of one man we cannot have 
that of another. For he does not understand his Lord as mean- 
ing to teach that there was identity of person and character 
between Him and His Father at all, but that they were differ- 
ent persons and characters as much so as any other two indi- 
viduals. This being so, how is the knowledge of the one to be 
that of the other, and how can the one be known in the other ? 
From his point of view, impossible, he would say, and so say 
we, and so say reason aud common sense. The organic dis- 
tinction and unity being unknown, the case is just as stated by 
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Philip. The persons being regarded as co-ordinate the union 
is impossible, the knowledge of the one in the other is an ab- 
surdity. The organic distinction of rank must be recognized, 
so that one may be in the other as the universal is in the par- 
ticular, as the universal Spirit of Life is in the body and all its 
members, as the vine is in the branches, the vine-life in the 
branch-life, and the one life, the life of the other life, its 
source, its original, its sustaining principle. 

The union between the Father and the Son is a union of person- 
alities, so that the two become one and the same, but they are 
united so as to remain, perfectly distinct, the one giving life, 
character, and expression to theother. Not My will but Thine be 
done, implies no distinction of the subordinate will, but only its 
subordination. Its will is to make itself the means or medium 
of carrying out the will of the other. Thus they might have 
seen in the will of Christ the will of the Father reflected, not 
lost, but the two ‘wills conspiring and co-operating, the one 
determining the other, the one submitting itself to be deter- 
mined by the other, without being thereby merged, destroyed, 
or lost, or made inactive. 

9. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time with you, 
and yet hast thou not known Me, Philip? He that hath seen 
Me hath seen the Father. And how sayest thou then show us 
the Father? 

10. Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Fa- 
ther in Me? The works that I speak unto you I speak not of 
myself, but the Father that dwelleth in me He doeth the 
works, 

So that in reality it is He rather than I that speak in 
my speech. My speech, my teaching is His rather than mine. 
And why? I answer, because He is the fountain-head out of 
which it flows. The thought is His, the truth is His, the work 
is His, I am only His agent in doing it. In all that I am do- 
ing it is His work rather than my own doing. He is the ori- 
ginal source of thought and purpose, as well as of being and 
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of life. Nothing lives or knows or purposes or is, except as it 
lives in Him and He in it. He is the life of all life, the being 
of all being. All that truly lives, moves, or has a being lives, 
and moves and exists in Him, and except as in Him and deriv- 
ing its being from Him and living and being in Him it neither 
lives nor is at all. He is a being who hath comprehended and 
includes all things in Himself and His own substance, and with- 
out whom and besides whom there is no true substance. With- 
out Him as the source and support of its life and its being 
nothing truly lives or is, for the life and being is no more self- 
sustained and self-supported than it is self-produced. God is 
self-existent, but nothing else exists from itself or is the basis 
and support of its own being and life. We live and are because 
He lives and is in us, and if we did not live and have our being 
in Him we should not live or have being at all. 

Besides Him—outside of and independent of Him there is 
no true life or being. To say the contrary is to deny that He 
is all and in all, and that in Him we live and move and have 
our being. 

That which is in part or the imperfect, the creaturely, is that 
which hath its source in or springeth from the Perfect, just as 
a brightness or a visible appearance floweth out from the flame 
of a candle or the branches out of their vine. The life-principle 
of the branches is ti.e vine in which they live and which also 
liveth in them. For them there is no life-source or life-support 
but in the vine, or as they are in the vine and the vine in them. 
Without the vine they can do nothing, and can be nothing. 
The life of their life, the sustaining principle of their life and 
their being is the source out of which they flowed. But where 
God as God is made man, or where God dwelleth in a godly 
man, or one who is made a “ partaker of the divine nature,”’ in 
such a man there is a somewhat appertaining unto God which 
is His own—there is in Him somewhat of the divine nature— 
something that is divine and of the nature of God—something 
of God Himself, which is his own and belongeth to Him only 
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and not to the creature. Being of Himself it is not a part of 
the creature and belongs not to the creature nature at all. Now 
without the creature this would be in His ownself as a substance 
or well-spring or vine, but would not be manifested or wrought 
out into deed. Now God will have that which is of His own 
life and substance to be exercised and clothed in a form, for it 
is there only to be wrought out and exercised. What else is it 
for? Shall it be idle? What then would it profit? As good 
were it that it had never been, nay, better, for that which is of 
no use existeth in vain, and that is abhorred of God and nature. 
However God will have it to be wrought out. And this cannot 
come to pass as it ought to do, without the creature. Nay, if 
there ought not to be and were not works and a world full of 
real things, what were God Himself, and what had He to do 
and whose God would He be? (Theologia Germanica, chap. 36). 
When it is said that such a thing or such a deed is contrary to 
God or hateful to God and grieveth His Spirit, ye must know 
that no creature is contrary to God or hateful or grievous unto 
Him in so far as it is, liveth, knoweth, and hath power to do or 
produce ought, for all this is not contrary to God. That an 
evil spirit or man is, liveth and the like, is altogether good and of 
God. For God is the being of all that are and the life of all 
that live and the wisdom of all the wise, for all things have 
their being more truly in God than in themselves. And thus 
all creatures are good. 

What He asks them to believe is not that He is His Father 
or the Father Him—not in the identity of the persons, or 
that the distinction between them is merely external, nom- 
inal and modal—no Sabellianism, but the symbol of the Nicene 
faith, the consubstantiality or organic unity of the Father and 
the Son—in no mere abstract or formal or nominal unity, a 
shadow and a sham, a deception and an imposition. And so 
almost as though He resented the construction they put upon His 
words, as an imputation to Him either of insincerity or inca- 
pacity, as though He could be guilty of endeavoring to impose 
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upon their credulity so great an absurdity, as though it were 
sense instead of nonsense, a mere artificial and nominal distinc- 
tion, instead of the most profound and vital reality in the Universe 
out of which indeed all other reality springs, He exclaims I only 
ask you to believe that I am in my Father, that is, that His 
life is the root of my life. I only ask you to believe that the 
vine lives in its branch, and is the power by which the branch 
lives, as well as the source from whence it springs. I ask you 
to believe that the wisdom which I utter is not mine, that 
the designs which I am here to carry out and accomplish are 
not mine but His that sent me. I ask you to believe that lam 
here upon the business of Him that sent me here and not 
my own. And I ask you to believe that the power by which I 
do the works which I do is not mine but the power of the Fa- 
ther exerted through me. That what I do I do in the power 
of my Father and not in a power which is original and inde- 
pendent in me. It is a power and a wisdom derived from the 
Eternal and absolute source of all being, power and wisdom. 

Is there anything so very unreasonable, incomprehensible or 
inconceivable in that? 

11. Believe me that I am in the Father and the Father in 
me, or else believe me for the very works’ sake; for the works’ 
sake, that is to say, independent of any assertion of mine on 
the subject. 

It is a fair and necessary inference from the nature of the 
works themselves that they must have had a divine origin, are 
such as could have come from none but the Eternal Creator, 
the first source and author of all things. The miracles that I 
have performed are as truly creations as the frame-work and laws 
of the universe itself, and could have sprung from no source but 
that which made the world. Only He who gives life and be- 
ing to man can raise him from the dead or restore his life to 
him again after he has once lost it. You must either believe 
that I do these things in the power and by the will of my Fa- 
ther, or else that there are two separate and absolute creators 
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and two moral kingdoms each witha different head, two crea- 
tions each with a creator of its own. Either you must hold to 
this or believe what I tell you, that I am in the Father and the 
Father in me. That we are organically but not personally nor 
merely morally one—together constituting the unity of the 
Godhead of which He is the Fountain-Head, I its subordinate 
member. I declare unto you in all this no greater mystery 
than the residence of the living Spirit in the members of its 
body and the life of the members in their fountain-head or 
life-principle. 

12. Verily, verily I say unto you he that believeth on me 
the works that I do shall he do also, and greater works than 
these shall he do because I go unto my Father. 

13. And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name that will I do, 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son. 

14. If ye shall ask anything in my name J will do it. 

The heart of the mystery here propounded is all couched in 
the one grand idea and fact of the Intercession of the Divine 
humanity. With this and its import fairly and distinctly in mind 
the mystery or rather all the seeming difficulty and inconsist- 
ency vanishes. The power that resides in the believer all flows 
out of the Intercession of Christ. And the reason of all the 
mighty works that it is given to the believer to do is that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son. And there is no way by 
which the Father can be glorified in the Son except in the 
works that His Son doeth; and He can do nothing,—He can 
bear no fruit without them. The vine can bear no fruit without 
its branches. All that it contains is that which it bears upon 
its branches. Nor is it at all strange that He should speak of 
works yet to be performed far greater than any He without His 
branches has hitherto performed. For really and as regards 
the true work, the establishment of His Kingdom—-spiritual and 
trangforming effects on the hearts and minds of men—the 
making them new creatures in Christ Jesus, very little has as yet 
been done by Him. Wherefore it is not strange that He should 
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speak of the effects yet to be wrought in His Kingdom through 
those who have become mansions in His Father’s house, members 
of His spiritual body, as greater than any that have yet been 
wrought when as yet not so much as one instance of true and 
radical spiritual renewal has taken place, and the old man has 
not been destroyed, and sloughed off and the new put on in 
a single instance. 

If these spiritual transformations to be wrought by the Spi- 
rit through their instrumentality are to be considered greater 
than the healing the sick or the raising of the dead body, 
something of higher moment and of more enduring impor- 
tance and significance, then He might well say, the works that 
I do shall he do also and greater works than these shall 
he do, because I go unto my Father, or in other words, taking 
the consequent for the antecedent, because the Holy Spirit is 
given, and through His operation they become the agents of a 
higher work than any that even the divine power can produce 
in any other way or through any other instrumentality. If it 
is the one end of the Incarnation that the Father may be glori- 
fied in the Son, if its one end is to be found in the everlasting 
Kingdom of righteousness and of peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost which flows therefrom, then the interest He takes in the 
fruitfulness of His members is easily explained. He bears 
fruit only in them; the supreme desire of His heart is fulfilled in 
their fruitfulness, in the spiritual works which they are the in- 
struments of performing. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do, because I go unto 
my Father. John xiv, 12-14. 

I think it is by no means difficult to see the ground of the 
special emphasis used here. The thing is most startling and 
even stumbling in its sound, but in its reality a truth the most 
evident and the easiest of comprehension when the meaning is 
understood. All the strangeness and the incredibility in the 
case disappears at once in the light of the cause which Ile as- 
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signs for the effect. Viewed in the light of the cause, it is no 
more than we should naturally expect, and what must naturally 
follow. Without the cause assigned, it would be quite incom- 
prehensible, indeed, obviously impossible. With it, nothing is 
more obvious, reasonable, and to be expected as a matter of 
course. Because I go to my Father. They could not, indeed, 
enter into the import of the cause here assigned, or see how 
any such effects could follow. How, a going to the Father, 
was to have in it that which should enable them to work such 
stupendous miracles as He had wrought, or how there could be 
anything in His going away that would clothe them with super- 
human and miraculous powers at all. Naturally, they would 
expect to be made even much weaker rather than stronger as 
the result of their being left without Him. They could not see 
how there could be in that anything to add to their strength, 
much less how, by means and in consequence of it, they could 
be rendered immeasurably mightier than before,—nay, clothed 
with divine and supernatural strength, so as to go through the 
land illustrating their progress and marking their path with 
works of superhuman beneficence and might far transcending the 
most stupendous of the miracles which their Lord had wrought. 
Nothing could be to them or in itself more unintelligible than this, 
unless a cause entirely absent or inoperative before enters upon 
the stage, and by its presence making it an entirely new one, 
and substituting an entirely new for the old dispensation. If 
such a thing should happen as He had predicted, it would be a 
new dispensation, and His going away would be both the signal 
and the cause of its introduction. . 

And nothing could be more true. All this would be involved 
in such results and works as He predicts as to follow His going 
unto the Father. So He undoubtedly meant to be understood, 
not then, indeed, but afterwards, when the prediction should 
be explained and verified by the event. He did not expect His pro- 
phecy to be understood until interpreted by the event, but He 
knew that that would verify it, and make those few blind words 
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grand and luminous and pregnant with meanings, that eye had 
not seen, nor ear heard, and that at that time had not entered 
into the heart of man to conceive or have even the faintest idea 
of. Excepta corn of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth 
alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. As that 
to outward view and to the eye of sense insignificant kernel of 
wheat is to what springs up from it and what it becomes, and 
the glory and the fruitage that it puts on in consequence of its 
being sown in the ground and then undergoing utter decompo- 
sition and decay, as that single and insignificant kernel is to 
the stalks of wheat crowned with the heavy-laden and bending 
ears into which it is transformed by the process of decay and 
growth which it undergoes as the consequence of its being 
sown, so are these few, simple words of Jesus, predicting 
what should follow from His going to the Father to the glori- 
ous meanings it contained, which within a few days should fill 
the world with their light and the heart of Heaven with ex- 
ultant joy,—a new dispensation—the dispensation of the 
Paraclete—the Kingdom of God with power,—humanity made 
divine, putting off the old man and putting on the new man, as 
the result of being by the act of the personal faith of the heart 
of the individual believer brought into vital contact with the 
divine humanity as it isin Jesus. It is from the touch of the 
magic wand of the divine in the humanity of Jesus, in the hand 
and through the influence of the Holy Spirit that all these as- 
tounding effects are to be wrought and the new dispensation 
brought in. Under it so great shall be the development of 
spiritual and divine and transforming power hidden in the heart 
of the Incarnate mystery, that a single unlearned believer with 
no more than the ordinary gifts of nature and of the Spirit, shall 
exert a power upon the minds of men and carry a demonstra- 
tion to their hearts far beyond all that had been exerted by the 
words or even the miracles of Jesus. Frequently was the most 
ordinary of them to transcend his divine Lord and Master in 
the effects wrought by his simple testimony, accompanied at 
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first with the evidence of miracles to authenticate his preach- 
ing and his mission. 

The works that I do shall he do also; and greater works 
than these shall he do, because I go to my Father. 

The grammatical structure, the simple form of the words, 
according to their plainest and most literal sense, reads us 
a lesson of light and power. By the works that He does, He 
evidently intends His miracles, which had produced so great 
a sensation and been so startling and convincing in their im- 
mediate effects, even upon the impenitent and sensualized minds 
of the people. They had been esteemed great, and had pro- 
duced a profound impression, but it was local and transient, 
and confined to the moment and the immediate circle in the 
sight of which they were wrought. Works of the same kind as 
these they, too, will be enabled to perform in virtue of the new 
influx of power which is to follow almost at once in consequence 
of His going to His Father. But in the next clause He speaks 
of greater works than these which they were to do. Works, 
in comparison with which all such works as these would seem 
and be really, positively, as well as comparatively small. 

What could He have meant by works greater than material 
and outward miracles? In respect to the power, the nature 
and kind of power involved in the working such miracles, there 
could be no distinction of greater and less. The least of them 
implies the same power as the greatest; for by nothing short 
of divine and Almighty power can the least of them be per- 
formed. How, then, can one of them be greater than another? 
He must, then, have meant works of another kind. The 
work performed upon the soul of man by which it is created 
anew in righteousness after the image of the divine humanity 
of Him who created it, is certainly of a different kind and of 
far greater importance and value than any that can be exerted 
upon the body. The renewal of the body to a natural life of 
a few days’ continuance is a small thing certainly in compari- 
son with the renewal of the soul in righteousness—to an im- 
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mortal and blessed and glorjous life of righteousness beyond 
the grave. The work, whereby the humanity of man, which is 
corrupt, according to the deceitful lusts, is purged of its cor- 
ruption and made righteous and immortal, is certainly a far 
greater one than the resurrection of a single human body. 
Both, undoubtedly, speak the presence and exercise of divine 
power, but they bear no comparison with each other; the one 
is trivial in comparison with the other, if regard be had to the 
intrinsic value of the results involved. The renewal of the 
fallen and sinful soul of man in righteousness, after the image 
of the divine humanity, which was its eternal author, original 
and pattern—the changing of the corrupt human to the divine, 
of the unholy to the righteous holy, of the mortal and sin- 
ful to the immortal and holy, the grandest of all the results that 
can be ascribed to the divine power itself. The creation of 
the world has nothing so sublime and glorious as what is in- 
volved in the renewal of a single soul in righteousness after the 
image of the divine humanity as we see it in Christ. 

13. And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, I will do it— 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son. 

But one desire and one purpose animates the mind of Christ. 
It is that the Father may be glorified in Him. For the at- 
tainment of this end, He became Incarnate and came into the 
world. There can be nothing that He would not be willing to 
do in order to the attainment of this end. 

Nothing that a friend and disciple of His can ask, can seem 
too much for Him to do, if it involves advantage to His cause 
and kingdom and looks towards the coming of the kingdom of 
God, and the doing His will on earth. All His power is 
pledged and enlisted here. He has identified Himself with this 
object, and there are no sacrifices that He is not prepared to 
make in its behalf. In fact, He came into the world for no 
other purpose than to accomplish this by the sacrifice of Him- 
self to it. He came to give His life for it; and is there any- 
thing that a disciple of His can ask Him to do, that He will 
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not be glad to do, in order that each of His disciples may ac- 
complish the most in his person towards the accomplishment of 
the great object ? 

If ye shall ask anything in my name; speaking and acting in 
My behalf, and with the promotion of My cause in view, this, I 
suppose, is what is meant by the name of Christ and asking in His 
name. It is in His behalf—in the behalf of His cause, and to 
the end that it may be promoted. Asking in His name means 
putting themselves in His place, espousing His interest, adopt- 
ing it as their own, making it their own and devoting them- 
selves to it with all their hearts. 

There are reasons for this promise that strike deep, and go 
a great way. In order to understand something of what they 
are, and with intelligent sympathy enter into them, and thus 
feel their full force, and rely with due strength of confidence 
on His promise, we must try to gain a clear and distinct and 
impressive idea of what the cause of Christ is. How shall we 
in one word describe it and make the idea, in its life and power, 
flash upon our minds and thrill our hearts? For it is a thrill- 
ing idea, and carries more light and power to the mind of man, 
has greater power to arouse all his sympathies, and awaken 
and enlist and develop his faculties and his energies than all 
other ideas put together. There is a divine power in it, and 
there is nothing that can operate so effectually to make the soul 
divine and endow it with divine life and power. Entering into 
holy souls, it makes them wise men, heroes, martyrs and pro- 
phets. It is, in the light of this idea, made real and present to 
the mind, that the mind of man is renewed in knowledge as 
well as righteousness after the image of Him that created him. 
Beholding, as in a glass, the glory of this divine idea, we are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, as though it 
were the very Spirit and life of the Lord Himself. Entering 
into and embracing it, it enters into us. The desire and the 
effort and the prayer to have it realized in others, has a trans- 
forming power upon ourselves, and never works so powerfully 
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on us as when we most forget ourselves and devote ourselves 
to the great work of enlightening and saving others. 

The grand, informing, inspiring, transforming idea involved 
in the cause of Christ, is simply the idea and design, in pursu- 
ance of which the divine humanity became incarnate. The 
idea which prompted the Incarnation, to realize which the 
Eternal Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, was that 
through Him humanity might become divine. . Only in this 
way could the end be accomplished. Only by this means could 
the glorious design be carried into execution, and fallen, sinful 
humanity not be left to perish, but find a remedy and an anti- 
dote and have eternal life. The man into whose heart this idea 
enters, and who enters into sympathy with it and adopts it as 
his own, has already become divine, and the more he contem- 
plates it and lives and labors in the light and power of it, the 
more divine and holy he becomes; until he has no pulse, and 
breathes no breath, but in sympathy with it, and puts forth no 
effort except under its inspiration. 

Now, the Father is glorified in the Son so far, and only so 
far as this idea is realized through His incarnation and through 
the instrumentalities, agencies and prayers of His people. 
Anything done under this inspiration, anything inspired by the 
love of this object and the desire to see it promoted, is done in 
the name of Christ. The Son has but one desire, and that is 
that His Father may be glorified through the carrying out of 
the design and object of the Incarnation. But He can, Him- 
self, do nothing towards it except through the instrumentality, 
the desires and efforts of His friends and followers, in whom 
He dwells, and who are animated by His Spirit and inspired 
with His idea. Just as intense and all-absorbing as must be 
His desire to glorify His Father and to see His kingdom upon 
the earth, must be His desire, that the efforts and labors of His 
servants and friends may be crowned with the highest success, 
and their prayers receive the most entire, the fullest and most 
abundant answers. 
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14, If ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do it. 
This verse, I think, has been sufficiently explained for the 
present. 





Art. VII.—PRACTICAL HINTS ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


BY REV. I. E. GRAEFF. 


GOVERNMENT in the Church is a necessity, just as in all other 
forms of social life. As a spiritual economy it must, perhaps, 
be less rigid in the enforcement of its enactments and rules, 
than is required by civil law; but the life and power of the 
kingdom of heaven is still no bald abstraction, standing over 
and above the administrative capacities and wants of society. 
In order to be of real historical benefit to mankind the Church 
must be an organization and carry with it the force of law, 
although the mysterious divine-human life-power, on which her 
outward structure rests, cannot be rigidly limited by any legal 
or official channels. Jerusalem, which is from above, is indeed 
free and not in bondage, as the Church was under the Mosaic 
economy; but this freedom stands in the order of a well-organ- 
ized social life, and not in the disorder of a lawless caprice. 

The manner in which Christ inaugurated this new economy 
is unique. The cardinal principles of strong government were 
never so firmly laid down, and yet we see no attempt on His 
part to enact or codify a full system of laws. He proceeded with 
plenary divine power in the case, and sent His apostles as the 
Father had sent Him, giving them authority to make all nations 
disciples and teach them whatsoever He commanded. And as 
a guarantee of their success He assured them of His continual 
presence and support throughout the ages, even to the end of 
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the world. Solemnly He committed the power of the keys first to 
Peter, and afterwards to all the apostles, with the awful declara- 
tion that whatsoever they would either bind or loose on earth, 
should be bound or loosed in heaven. If then the mediatorial 
office and glorificd personal power of Christ are a reality always 
in force, the power of government in the Church must also be 
of the most awfully real and historical significance. These two 
things cannot be separated in the order of grace—Christ is head 
over all things to the Church; in this way only is He the 
fulness of Him that filleth all in all to the fallen race of man. 
That Christ ordained a government for His Church is there- 
fore certain beyond a doubt; but what the particular form of 
that government should be, He evidently left to be settled in the 
course of events under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical polity stand on the same level in this 
respect. Both are of divine right in their respective order, 
and subject to such modifications as the enlightened judgment 
of lawful authority may deem necessary and proper. The at- 
tempt to draw any specific ecclesiastical system from the New 
Testament, as exclusive of all others, has not only proven a 
failure but has brought much misery and sorrow to the people 
of God. We find there simply the cardinal principles, and the 
divine right and authority of government designated, and not 
the legal or formal details of the same. Neither Episcopacy, 
nor Presbyterianism, nor Congregationalism, nor any other 
form now in existence or ever attempted, has a New Testament 
warrant as the jure divino order over against all others. The 
elements of all these systems were no doubt at hand, and are 
justified by apostolic practice; but the notion that goes beyond 
such fundamental beginnings, and regards them as finished 
schemes of ecclesiastical law, comes in conflict with the prac- 
tical experience of the Christian world and has to swim against 
the broad current of the Christian life. Happily the time has 
come when all questions of government can be calmly settled 
in the light of a rational experience, both in Church and State. 
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There was a time when the form of civil government was in 
controversy, and when the question of the divine right of kings 
led to fearful conflicts. All such troubles are, however, effec- 
tually ended, and society is firmly settled in the conviction that 
every commonwealth, or nation, must be allowed to adopt what- 
ever system it may think proper. This freedom is being re- 
garded as being perfectly in accord with the divine order of 
social life, and admirably adapted to the interests of the 
general good. Thus expediency is made to take the place of 
absolute right, and a wide door is opened for the development 
of national peculiarities. In the Church the formal issue is 
led to a similar conclusion. The various systems have had 
their day, on the basis of absolute right, and popular opinion 
is gradually reducing them to the level of relative right and 
expediency. There is no longer any possibility of success- 
fully reviving the old issues from any quarter, whether the task 
is undertaken by Jesuitic ultramontane infallibilism, or by the 
more inconsistent highspun modern Protestant organizations. 
The era of liberal ideas is at hand, and governments, no matter 
what their specific form may be, will find it necessary to em- 
body these and give them rational scope. The more readily 
this demand is complied with, the more firmly will authority be 
established and the happiness and peace of society be secured. 

The papacy plants itself on the memorable words of our 
Lord—* Thou art Peter, and on this rock will I build my 
Church. And I give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven; whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” It does not claim that the scheme of gov- 
ernment founded on this divine authority, was put on record 
and is found in full in the New Testament Scriptures. It had 
the sagacity from the start not to assume any such untenable 
position, but fell back on tradition as the source from which 
its grand ecclesiastical machinery was drawn. It was well 
understood all along and readily acknowledged that, in this 
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way only, could its awful claims be maintained ; since the papal 
code of laws and the cardinal peculiarities of its organization 
are not found in the written word. If these were set forth by 
the Lord as the law of the Church for all time to come, they 
must be stored up in the apostolic treasure-houses of the Papal 
See. But modern history seems to demonstrate that this 
scheme of authority is entirely too narrow to meet the broad 
demands of human progress. The system has had its day, and 
played a colossal part in the onward course of the nations. 
European civilization is mainly due to its herculean strength, 
and to its unflinching energy in the enforcement of Christian 
ideas throughout the chaotic reign of medieval barbarism. 
Judging it, therefore, in the light of history, the ripest scholar- 
ship of our age readily admits that an agency of such tremen- 
dous significance for the progress of the race, must have full 
right and power in the divine order of things. But the fallacy 
of papal logic lies in the fact, that it claims absolute supremacy 
in a jure divino sense. It is just at this point that the hierar- 
chy joins issue with the consciousness of the secular and reli- 
gious world, and places itself squarely across the pathway 
of modern ideas. Its now rigidly fixed infallibilism looks 
directly toward the enforcement of this claim, and the whole 
tenor of its policy is made subservient to this end. If we dare 
believe the signs of the times and take into account the expe- 
rience of the past, however, we may fairly come to the con- 
clusion that all such attempt to stop the course of history, or 
to turn it into such narrow and antiquated channel, will in the 
end turn out to be a grand blunder and will bring disgrace and 
disaster to the power that makes it. The day is gone by when 
ecclesiastical power may lord it, in this formal style, over the 
secular powers of th: world, and when the thinking of the age 
will be controlled by such overbearing dictatorship. Certainty 
is desired and sought after in every sphere, but it is not allowed 
to come in the form of outward testimony or decree from 
organized authority simply ; and the temper of the times will 
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fail as effectually to submit to the infallible supremacy of the 
papal hierarchy, as it refases to restore to the Pope his much 
coveted temporal possessions. Rome has made a bold strike 
in her late Vatican decree, but it may cost her more in 
the course of events, than she, notwithstanding the strength 
and historical prestige of her organization, will be able to 
bear. 

Inconsistent and unhistorical as the papal theory is found to 
be, when fully examined in the light of Christian experience ; 
the opposite theory, which makes the New Testament a code 
of ecclesiastical polity in a fixed sense, can still less endure as a 
true historical solution of this question. The systems that 
have been drawn from the Bible in this sense are numerous, 
and largely contradictory in their organic structure. The 
struggle between these was long and hard, each trying to 
maintain itself as over against the rest, the only system founded 
by scriptural authority. But this notion was about as roughly 
handled by the course of events, as that cf the papacy was, and 
will just as surely have to be dismissed, no matter of what 
order of government it may yet be entertained. 

In days gone by Congregationalism was held up seriously, 
as the only legitimate form of Church government on scriptural 
grounds. Of course it is a little hard to see how this theory 
could ever come to be entertained, in the face of apostolic 
custom. But when we bring it down to the test of Church his- 
tory, its exclusive pretensions must vanish like the mist at noon- 
day under the burning rays of the sun. Other orders were at 
hand from the very age of the apostles themselves, and so soon 
had entire sway that the notion that they came in by corrup- 
tion is simply absurd. If the voice of history in the case may 
be taken as the voice of Christ, Congregationalism is effectu- 
ally disposed of as having exclusive scriptural or divine right. 
And if we view it on the ground of rational expediency and 
consider it as answering the wants of all ages, we will be forced 
to still more unfavorable conclusions. The system is charged 
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with being extremely weak in the enforcement of order and 
discipline even now in this age of popular culture and self- 
government, and, if this charge has any foundation in fact as 
it seems to have, what would its voluntary and advisory coun- 
cils have amounted to as a civilizing power of the barbarian 
hordes of the middle ages? ‘There is a vast difference in the 
manners of times, and if Puritan skill is hardly able to dispose 
of one annoying scandal in a satisfactory way, in the bosom of 
an established and cultivated order of Christian society, it 
would have made a sorry figure at dealing with the cupidity 
and violence of a barbarous age. The extravagances of freedom 
even now sober down the judgments of thinking men very em- 
phatically with reference to the limits of popular power, and 
the caprices of the masses are being seriously dreaded. We 
need not joinin any feeling of this kind, however, in order to 
come to a sense of the weakness of the system under considera- 
tion. Rather let this have fair play and stand on its own 
proper merits. It is a historical movement of great power, 
and certainly not unworthy of a careful study; and we may 
safely say that it also had a mission. In this country it has 
been quite a power, and it carries with it now a high degree of 
culture and Christian energy. On the ground of expediency 
we may allow it full scope and recognize it as an agency of 
much good in its own day and sphere; but that we can regard it as 
correct in theory, and especially as of exclusive divine right, is of 
course out of the question. The trial by jury may be turned 
into a farce in the proceedings of legal courts, but in all such 
cases the law provides a remedy and a judicial obligation to 
enforce it. Voluntary, advisory, and hence irresponsible, 
councils are a little too vague and unrestrained to be taken as 
safe arbiters of grave judicial questions. And if the papal 
hierarchy is likely to be broken on the rough corners of its self- 
declared infallibility, modern Congregationalism stands a fair 
chance of going under by the weight of its badly-balanced pop- 
ular proclivities. Had not its practice been better than its 
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theory, it would have long since been swept away, as a baseless 
rope of sand. 

The Presbyterial order rests on a more conservative theory, 
and is balanced better in its organic construction. There is 
little doubt, too, of its greater permanency as a distinct polity 
in the organization of the Church, than all the more extreme 
popular or democratic schemes. In this country, and also in 
Europe, it stands as an order of immense significance in the life 
of the Church, both as regards the past and the future. It has 
some of the elements of a sound and strong economy, capable 
of dealing with general as well as local issues in an authorita- 
tive way. Still it bears the marks of a specific movement in 
modern times, and would hardly dare claim, in its present char- 
acter, a broad supremacy in all ages and climes. Its ideas of 
parity have all along been too rigidly level to allow it to make 
sufficient room for a perfectly normal and efficient policy of 
ecclesiastical supervision. Although in theory it is much better 
than the popular radicalism of congregational independency 
in its practical workings it is in danger continually of falling 
into the loose mannerism of that scheme. It has its checks 
and balances in government legally fixed, and its organic laws 
are framed on the principle of representative power ; but still 
thus far its construction does not seem to come up fully to the 
ideal of a solid republican government. It vests all the powers 
of government in the same body, or the same order of bodies— 
has no separate legislative, judicial, and executive departments. 
Its legislative assemblies are not divided into upper and lower 
houses, and there is no veto power back of them to keep them 
in check. It recognizes no executive head always at hand for 
the enforcement of the laws. In some respects, therefore, it is 
perhaps as weak and as unsatisfactory as its near ecclesiastical 
neighbor, and may easily fall into the same habits. This is 
clearly seen in the manner in which it manages pastoral rela- 
tions, and the practical work of its congregations. In theory 
these are under wholesome official control, and cannot be either 
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made or unmade without the consent of the proper judicatories ; 
but, as matters now stand, they are virtually independent of 
such authoritative supervision, at least until they are completed 
by unchecked and undirected congregational action. Fre- 
quently the higher authority is avoided altogether by resorting 
to temporary supplies. Hence we may say that, for these and 
other reasons, Presbyterianism needs to be modified, if it means 
to come up fully to the standard of strong but liberal govern- 
ment. Like all other human devices, even in the kingdom of 
God, it cannot claim perfection. In the hands of an intelli- 
gent and spirited Christian constituency it is an agency of 
great good, and as time passes on and the demand for a more 
thoroughly balanced system of government will be forced upon 
it, it will, no doubt, divest itself of its present defects and rise 
to the dignity of a first-class power. 

The most centralized governments are found with Churches 
having the Episcopal order. These may be considered as 
strong, in some respects, as compared with those of a more 
democratic complexion. Popular representation in these is 
either sparingly admitted, or entirely excluded. Legislative 
authority is vested mainly or wholly in the clergy, and hence 
they do not seem to be organically in accord with the genius 
of our civil institutions. On the contrary, they may be con- 
sidered as being essentially aristocratic or monarchical. They 
have, however, the advantage of a direct superintendency of 
pastoral work and Church authority, and may boast in some 
respects of an efficiency in the administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs, which churches of a more democratic mould do not 
possess. This is, no doubt, one of the reasons why Episcopacy 
is growing in popular favor in this country, and why, in sections 
where it was formerly stoutly repudiated it is now rising to 
prominent influence and power. Of all the bodies having this 
order the Methodist Episcopal is the most consolidated, and the 
most thoroughly organized. Its government has heretofore 
been wholly in the hands of the clergy, and these are absolutely 
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at the disposal of the bishops in connection with the presiding 
eldership. This certainly looks like autocratic power in full 
blast, not suited to the latitude of American republicanism : 
but strange to tell, this system has outrun others of a more 
popular cast in its firm grasp on the hearts of the people and 
has become a power in the land that commands universal respect. 
Mere executive power and efficiency has, of course, not brought 
about this result, but the secret of the success of this central- 
ized prelatic Methodist hierarchy lies in the fact, that it knew 
how to bring the people into its measures and to make the laity 
its willing, intelligent, practical, co-operators in all the affairs 
of the Church. 

Methodism has proven itself to be eminently democratic in 
policy, notwithstanding its clerico-monarchical organization, 
and it will no doubt continue to maintain itself as a great 
power in the issues of the American people. Protestant Episco- 
pacy has been less popular, because it was less practical and less 
democratic. In the primitive era of American life it was 
entirely too stiff to suit the taste of the masses, and it has not 
yet wholly recovered from this defect. It is, however, approach- 
ing the people, and the people are measurably approaching it. 
Taking it all in all, it is clear that the Episcopal order has a 
future in history and may make itself broadly felt in the des- 
tiny of this great nation. As far as any of its exclusive 
pretensions are concerned, they need not give us serious con- 
cern—they are subject with all other organizations to a common 
law. As Protestant movements they must stand or fall as 
Protestant powers, and on the basis of divine right they will 
have to share their high prerogative with historical orders of a 
different make. If they rise to a sense of this broad fact they 
will become all the more powerful in the advancement of their 
specific aims, and hence they shall be made willing in the day 
of their power. 

Particular forms of government in the Church are not of 
primary importance, as we may be allowed to judge in the 
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light of Christian experience. The success of the Church 
depends more upon the life and spirit of her people, than upon 
the distinctive form of her organization. New England Con- 
gregationalism may be much more efficient practically, than 
some organizations based on a stronger theory, just because it 
may happen to be more intelligent and more spirited. A good 
workman will work well with bad tools, while good tools are 
sadly handled by poor workmen. Still, if government is of 
any account at all and necessarily belongs to the Church, then 
it is only reasonable to aim at having the very best form that 
can be devised. Some of the Churches in this country would 
have succeeded much better, as we have ample cause to believe, 
if they had had the benefit of a more centralized polity. If 
the Reformed Church in the United States, for instance, from 
the days of Schlatter, had been ruled by an executive unity 
equal to that of Methodism, it would now stand a few degrees 
higher in numerical strength and social influence. Her ma- 
chinery of government would have been well enough, had her 
people been properly prepared to make successful use of it, but 
as they had not learned the difficult art of self-government, 
they would have advanced much more rapidly under the bene- 
ficent sway of a more consolidated power. And there are 
others besides her, that might have been helped in the same 
way. All these facts go to show that no system of government 
is practically altogether satisfactory under all circumstances, 
and that governments must be shaped and modified by the issues 
of the times. 

No system of Church government has yet been developed on 
American soil, corresponding fully to the organic structure of 
our republican government. The Church of the future may be 
led to become more thoroughly naturalized in this respect, and 
to combine the better elements of the existing systems in the 
constructing of an order that will be more complete than any 
one of its predecessors. Time and circumstances will bring 
about this change, as the Lord may desire. Strong, but liberal 
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government, is now in demand all the world over, and American 
Churches are involved in the central flow of this historical 
stream. The management of their own internal affairs, and the 
increasing encroachments of political power, will make the 
development of ecclesiastical strength a necessity which will 
most likely be met. They need both unity and strength that, 
in the spirit of a truly broad-minded Christian generosity, 
they may go forward in leading mankind to the final goal of 
peace. It is not easy to foreshadow the future at any time, 
nor do we pretend to know the certainty of coming events. 
This much we may be allowed to say, however, that, by the 
time another Centennial Jubilee of the nation comes round, a 
revolution in American Church life and organization will have 
been completed, of the grandeur of which the events of the past 
century give us but a dim glimpse. Our Churches are not 
now what they were a hundred years ago, but much less will 
they be a hundred years hence what they are now. These 
changes will come not so much by diplomatic management and 
forethought on the part of the Churches themselves, as by the 
higher powers of historical progress, and hence we may be all 
the more calm and composed in view of them. 

We have too many Church organizations—too many distinct 
and separate ecclesiastical bodies. They cannot all continue 
to exist, and if they could it would not be very desirable that 
they should. We need not go to work, however, and vio- 
lently break up any of them. Time will do that work in a 
quiet but effectual, and perfectly satisfactory way. The weaker 
will be absorbed by the stronger, and thus gradually powerful 
organizations will grow up. And those bodies that have an 
organic affinity in polity, faith, and customs will come closer 
together, and perhaps finally coalesce. In this process some of 
the older organizations will likely be swallowed up by those 
which sprung up much later, and thus realize what Christ said 
to His disciples: “* The first shall be last and the last first.” 
The question of ascendency will be settled, not so much by un- 
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holy ambition, as by the much stronger force of superior vigor 
and practical energy. It is possible for all to have a noble 
share in the process, and the question of supremacy ought to 
disturb them as little as it should have troubled the apostles, 
Let those who wish to be the highest in the kingdom be careful 
to serve their fellows most faithfully, as the Master did His 
disciples. The closer they will come to Him in true spiritual 
accord and life communion, the more apt they will be to find 
their proper level in the community of His brotherhood. Let 
Jerusalem pray for the coming of her King, and of her mil- 
lennial glory. 





Art. VIII—THE PERICOPES, OR SELECTIONS OF GOSPELS 
AND EPISTLES FOR THE CHURCH YEAR. 


BY E. E. HIGBEE. 


No. 6. 

THE wonderful parable contained in the Gospel selection for 
the twentieth Sunday after Trinity, (St. Matth. xxii. 1-14), re- 
veals the long-suffering love of God as met by the selfishness of 
sin, and defeated in its element of mercy and made to be a 
visitation of judgment and wrath. The marriage festival of 
grace has been appointed. Those bidden are called by special 
messages. They refuse. Yet the call goes forth again with 
the announcement that the feast is fully prepared and all 
things ready. This is treated with indifference; and the 
worldly life asserts itself over against it as sufficient excuse for 
rejecting the summons. 

Here the whole sinful animus of the Jew is clearly exposed, 
and comes under fearful judgment as the very result of such 
refusal and rejection. Divine love, however, still contineus 
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its appeals. The highways are visited, and all are invited and 
urged to come. The invitation in such broad form is accepted, 
and the wedding furnished with guests. But here again the 
very freedom and urgency of the love which calls unmasks the 
sinful heedlessness of him who feels that nothing is required to 
constitute him a fit guest of the royal wedding more than the 
fact of his coming. No wedding garment is procured or worn, 
and the speechless guest who would thus profane the free gra- 
ciousness of divine love is cast out into outer darkness ; and the 
whole lesson of the parable is then given in the summary, 
‘“* For many are called, but few are chosen.”’ 

There is no forgiveness of sin possible without the reality of 
a new life in the will which clothes the whole man with a wed- 
ding garment of righteousness. Sin is itself an aberration of 
the will, a disruption of it from its true centre and source of 
obligation in God. How then can there be any forgiveness of 
sin, if there be no rectification of the life in the will? The 
very fact of repentance, as conditioning pardon, is quite unin- 
telligible without this repentance carries along with it an actual 
sundering of self from the old order, and a full surrender and 
sacrifice of all therein involved; and this at once evidences 
that the will here must be in positive activity, making the 
offered grace real as entering into the soul and heart of the one 
called—otherwise mercy itself would be immoral and defeat 
the very purpose of salvation. This great scriptural truth has 
been very profoundly stated by Shakespeare in the memorable 
soliloquy or prayer of Hamlet’s uncle: 


“ What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens, 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy, 
But to confront the visage of offence ? 
And what’s in prayer, but this twofold force,— 
To be forestalled, ere we come to fall, 
Or pardoned, being down? Then I’ll look up: 
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My fault is past. But, O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? Forgive me my foul murther !— 
That cannot be; since I am still possess’d 
Of those effects for which I did the murther, 
. My crown, my own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon’d, and retain the offence.” 


The Epistle selection (Eph. v. 15-21) enforces the same 
lesson. Here the whole Christian life is viewed as beset with 
evils and dangers, demanding the utmost circumspection and 
wisdom, the active culture of virtue in the obedience of love. 
The forgiveness of sin is not some merely objective mystery 
mythically made ours from above, but a process in which the 
divine love in us is continually overpowering evil, strengthen- 
ing the soul in every conflict, and carrying it into a victory in 
which sin is conquered and cancelled. The collect emphasizes 
the same truth, gathering its prayerful petition from the sublime, 
opening of the twelfth chapter of Hebrews: “That laying 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us 
we may run with patience the race that is set before us.” 

In the Gospel selections for the next Sunday (St. John iv. 
46-54) the kingdom of disease and death, which is the kingdom 
of sin, is invaded and overpowered by the word of the Lord: 
“Go thy way, thy son liveth.” We have already had occa- 
sion to speak of the mystery of the Saviour’s word which 
penetrates beyond the fleshly order into the realm of spirit, 
and challenges obedience there, so that the grave gives up its 
dead, and life and immortality are seen to flow from the Lord 
as from their fontal source. This is the revelation of that 
power which can cancel sin because it overthrows its dominion 
over us in the realm of spirit, rescuing us from the grasp of hell. 

But in the Epistle selection especially (Eph. vi. 10-20) the 
whole kingdom of sin is portrayed with a masterly hand, and 
the strengthening of ourselves over against in the Lord and in 
the power of His might. There is a hierarchy of evil spirits, 
principalities, and powers, and rulers of darkness, and spiritual 
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wickedness in high places, and there cannot be any real for- 
giveness of sin until this hierarchy is overthrown, first, by the 
might of the Lord, as seen when He openly triumphed over it 
in the cross, and then in us by virtue of that victory becoming 
ours in Him and in the power of His might. We put on His 
armor, and withstand the wiles of the devil. The conflict is as 
real as the victory; and the fundamental victory here of the 
Lord, once for all, is the very foundation of atonement. The 
hosts of hell had to be met. The strong man had to be bound 
by one still stronger, before humanity could gain any proper 
release from sin. In the desert and on the cross was 


“« —+he tempter foiled 
In all his wiles, defeatea, and repulsed, 
And Eden rais’d in the waste wilderness.” 


This has been very much neglected by modern theologians 
in the interest of a certain forensic imputation of forgiveness 
and righteousness, which in our judgment, finds no valid foun- 
dation in the Divine word. But we do not wish to open a 
discussion here. It is enough for our purpose to indicate the 
thought, or faith, rather, which certainly conditioned the 
selection of the lessons which we are now examining. 

The spiritual orders, or the ministrations of angels, boti on 
the side of the good and of the evil, and the great work 
wrought by the Lord therein, as opening the way for the pos- 
sibility of any real atonement reaching our spiritual being, 
has almost vanished from the writings of theologians. It seems 
to be regarded as a kind of border land, not to be approached 
in thought and far removed from our whole spiritual life here. 
But we all must know from the Scriptures, that the life of the 
Lord meved in the very midst of such reality from beginning to 
end while in the flesh. The angels surrounded His birth, the 
spirits of evil thronged His pathway, from the wilderness of 
fasting to the hour when the Prince of this world was judged, 
and angels watched by His opened sepulchre and attended 
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Him at His ascension; and He commissioned His Apostles to 
go and cast out devils in Hisname. Indeed, the forgiveness of 
sin, in a most fundamental sense, is the wrenching of our life 
by the might of the Lord from the power and grasp of evil 
spirits; a limitation also of their work on the one hand, and a fur- 
nishing on the other, to each saint, of every weapon needed to 
conquer their assaults and escape from their alluring wiles. 
God has thus become for us, in the Lord, as the collect beauti- 
fully expresses it, ‘‘ A strong tower into which the righteous 
runneth and is safe.” 

In the Gospel selection for the twenty-second Sunday after 
Trinity, (St. Matth. xviii. 21-35), the forgiveness of sin as be- 
tween Christian and Christian becomes a theme. ‘‘ Forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors.’’ The question pro- 
posed to the Saviour is, ‘‘ How oft shall my brother sin against 
me and I forgive him?” There can be no such question aris- 
ing in the mind of Christ, and there should be no such question 
started in our souls. The spirit of forgiveness, which is only 
one form of love, should reign there perennially, so as to be 
brought immediately into activity whenever the way is open for 
its reception. Love, the moment there is a susceptibility for it 
flows forth. It is never unforgiving, but only checked from its 
work by the hardened and selfish heart. The forgiving spirit is 
itself ever open for the forgiving love of God, and the unforgiv- 
ing spirit ever closed, for love is itself the fulfilling of the law, 
giving room for the law itself to reign in the will. 

The accompanying Epistle selection (Phil. i. 3-11) reveals 
the brotherhood of Christians in that forgiving charity which 
ever delights in a brother’s advance in grace, longs for his 
greater progress, and ‘prays that his life may be one of blame- 
less sincerity, awaiting the day of Christ. The forgiveness of 
our sins shows itself at all times ina life of forgiving love, a 
life of charity, which at the same time is the very condition 
under which our own forgiveness becomes real. The full re- 
mission of sin will carry our life out of all suffering and strug- 
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gle into sabbatic rest; and, indeed, already a life of charity is a 
spiritual life, a heaven within the soul in full conjunction with the 
heaven of the angelic world. The collect is now the summing 
up of all this in the yearning petition that we may be lifted out 
of our infirmities and come to be with Christ in heaven. 

In the twenty-third ‘Sunday after Trinity, the Gospel selec- 
tion (St. Matth. xxii. 15-22) we have the harsh, selfish spirit of 
the Pharisees confronting Christ, not of course to gain access 
to His forgiving love, but to entangle Him in His talk, and con- 
vict Him of heterodoxy, and bring Him under judgment. 
Their wickedness is at once perceived, and their crafty plan 
defeated. This challenge only brings from the lips of the 
Saviour the sublime command, “ Render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God's.” 
So far as our life bears the image of the earthy, so far are we 
in the bosom of worldly relations and their obligations; but in 
so far as we have the image of God, we must turn to Him 
in obedience and love. The forgiveness of sin is in reality a 
bringing of the spirit to recognize the image of God in which 
it was created, Sin obliterates this, continually fastening the 
mind on earthly things, hushing the voice of conscience, and 
clouding the spiritual vision of the soul. Oaly in so far as we 
are in God and He in us, can we be images or likenesses of 
Him; and sin, obstructing such conjunction, turns us_ back 
upon the world and yields to it what in reality belongs to God. 

It is this thought which is emphasized in the Epistle selec- 
tion (Phil. iii. 17-21), The Christian’s real citizenship is in 
heaven. He is made to sit in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 
He has come to an innumerable company of angels. Here in 
mere worldly relations he is but a pilgrim and a stranger, 
awaiting the full revelation of his life from on high, where it is 
hid with Christ in God. The remission of sin issues, and such 
is the order of the creed, in a full change of this body of vile- 
ness into that body of glory revealed in the Lord. ‘“ We know 
that when He shall appear we shall be like Him; for we shall 
see Him as He is.” 
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The Gospel selection for the fourth Sunday before Advent, 
(St. Matth. ix. 18-26), contains the miracles wrought by Jesus 
upon the ruler’s daughter. The ruler’s faith is such as to 
assure him that the Lord is fully master of the kingdom of 
disease and death. ‘* My daughter is now dead; but come and 
lay thy hand upon her, and she shall live.” <A kindred faith, 
also, had the woman with an issue of blood, who said within 
herself, “If I may but touch His garment, I shall be whole.” 
When Jesus came into the ruler’s house, and saw the minstrels 
and the people making a noise, He said unto them, ‘ Give 
place: for the maid is not dead but sleepeth.” This, to them, 
unintelligible statement, is met with scornful laughter. They 
have no power to recognize any substantial life of Spirit. Only 
in conjunction with the activity of the physical can there be said 
to be, in their judgment, any conscious spiritual existence. The 
body is made to rule. A life of spirit lying behind it, an inner 
spiritual world into which the life has become introverted, 
as in sleep, is to them a laughable absurdity; and yet to open 
our eyes to see and realize this world was the very mission of 
the Lord. ‘To change our carnal vision in such form that the 
truly spiritual may have place in our life, is itself a forgiveness 
of sin; for sin has immersed us in the flesh so far as actually 
to blind us to that spiritual intercourse which is an essential 
characteristic of man, as in the image of God. These scorners * 
are removed, for unsusceptible spirits of such character can 
have no part in the vision of the Saviour’s glorious might. 
The miracle is a parable, not for the profane, but for those who 
have some aptitude of sympathy at least to apprehend its sig- 
nificance. 

When the people were put forth, Jesus went in, and took her 
by the hand, and the maid arose. Here with the calmness of 
full mastery the empire of darkness and death is invaded, Thac 
inner realm of spirit life stands clearly before the glance of the 
Lord, and in it His power is supreme. This is the might of 
the Lord through which remission of sin is possible. Without 
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this what could deliver us from the realm of darkness and 
the dead, or rescue us from the,spirits that would hurry us 
into their gloomy habitations? It is this that the Epistle selec- 
tion now emphasizes, (Col. i. 9-14). On the positive side we 
are to be made meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light. This is the spiritual realm where the Sun 
of Righteousness illumines every saint. To this the forgive- 
ness of sin steadily looks forward. Sin cloudsthatlight, turns us 
from that Sun, and hurries us forward from it into darkness, 
where the powers of darkness congregate. The remission of 
sin opens up in the spirit an intercourse and communion with 
the inheritance of the saints in light, until at last, fully deliv- 
ered from the power of darkness, we are translated into the 
kingdom of the Lord in glory. This is redemption, even the 
forgiveness of sin. 

The collect now brings into view the deep significance of the 
whole lesson, recognizing the great mystery that Jesus de- 
scended into the bosom of the grave, that He might destroy 
him that had the power of death, and deliver them who through 
fear of death were all their life-time subject to vanity. 

This lesson forms the full and exceedingly appropriate transi- 
tion from the forgiveness of sin to the resurrection and life 
everlasting of the Creed, or, in reference to Christ, to His 
‘coming again to judge the quick and dead. Before looking at 
the lessons pertaining to this new theme, we must make some 
general prefatory remarks; and with great hesitation also, 
for we cannot but confess that we have but a mere fragmentary 
apprehension as yet of the deep meaning of Scripture upon 
this point, and at present are in reality wnlearning more than 
learning. 

The second Advent of Christ is a theme of very great diffi- 
culty. The language of Scripture, without some key to unlock 
its hidden sense, is especially mysterious in relation to this 
subject, full of symbols, if such they may be called, indicating 
at once that we are in a sphere here quite transcending our 
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present visibleandtemporalorder. The more inward and spiritual 
the reality is, the more does the Word of God throw the reve- 
lation of it into the sphere of parable and correspondences, re- 
quiring the inner spiritual eyes to be opened so as properly to 
grasp the meaning. 

In our judgment, it is vain to suppose that the Lord, having 
glorified His human into the heavenly, will come again as in the 
flesh with outward, visible, and tangible phenomena, such as 
challenge sense. We shall see Him as He is, not as He was 
when bearing with us the image of the earthy. It is true, as 
in the Epistle selection for Ascension day, the two men in 
white apparel said to the Apostles, “‘ Why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven? this same Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into heaven.”’ But how did they see Him go into heaven? 
Certainly not with carnal eyes. Sense perception does not 
apprehend the white-robed angels, and the risen glorified 
presence of the Lord. Neither on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, nor on the Mount of the Ascension are we in the sense 
phenomenology of this world’s life. The spiritual eyes are 
opened, and the intercourse is wrought out in quite another 
realm than in that of sense perception. The ascension is not 
after the order of the upward flight of a balloon, we speak it 
reverently; nor can the coming again in such form be of such 
a character as meets in the way of outward display the bodily 
senses of our earthly life. We do not mean by this, however, 
that it is merely notional. This is only the alternative of a 
mind which refuses to regard the spiritual in its own sphere 
as substantial and real. Who can for a moment conceive that 
the chariot which bore the Tishbite to heaven, or the chariots 
and armies which Elisha’s servant saw, were visible to the car- 
nal eye, as of material texture and reality. The eyes for 
communing with the spiritual were opened, and the substantial 
here was that of the spiritual realm and not of the earthy. 
So in the visions of St. John, the same mystery confronts us ; 
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and there can be but little doubt that if we do not recognize 
this, we shall sadly pervert and distort the Divine Word. No 
doubt in some way correlate to these spiritual and substantial 
realities, perceived alone by the opened eyes of our spiritual 
being, is the fashion of sense-things; for the spiritual is the 
more interior and prior of the two, and that, indeed, out from 
which the sense-phenomena flow. Thought-substance in the 
mind is certainly more interior, and prior to vocalization with 
which it clothes itself; and the correspondence here is not im- 
posed upon the mind by the body, but the reverse is true, we 
may say; or at least the two are made to marry together by 
the divine order of our created constitution. 

The first and second advent of the Lord are related to each 
other much in the same way, we think, or rather are learning 
to think, as the tabernacle visibly erected in the wilderness, 
and the heavenly tabernacle after which it was patterned, and 
which was seen in vision on the mount. The one was in the 
sphere of sense, visible and temporal, although of course con- 
tinually directing faith beyond itself to its inner content and 
significance. The other was in the sphere of the spiritual, 
real, of course, and not merely notional, substantial, not vague 
ghostliness, but yet wholly transcending merely carnal vision 
or apprehension. Now this spiritual world is to be opened to 
the saint as his own proper home, in which his Christian life 
shall find its proper consummation and utterance, and in which 
indeed at all times it is made to rest, although not yet apparent 
while he bears the image of the earthy, and sees and knows 
only in part and in enigma. The body of the flesh is trans- 
formed, and the spirit is clothed with spiritual body which fully 
answers to the heavenly pattern after which, no doubt, the 
earthly tabernacle was set up in this wilderness. Flesh and 
blood inherit not the kingdom. “ For we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Of course in the communication of such a mystery in way of 
revelation in the sphere of our earthly life, this mystery must 
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clothe itself with that which is made to correspond with it in the 
sphere in which we are. Space and time enter thus into the 
revelation of the spiritual, but of course with a meaning and 
significance quite beyond what belongs to them in their own 
earthly sphere. To reach the mystery itself we must be able 
to penetrate the covering, pass within the veiling cloud, and 
with open eyes hold converse with the world of spirit. Although 
we may not be able to catch the full sense of this form of reve- 
lation, yet we can at least, with susceptible souls, pray for 
illumination, preserving the child-like faith that the whole reve- 
lation is itself an outflow from the spiritual and heavenly. 

What is here said with special reference to the subject in 
hand may be said also of the Scriptures universally, as the 
Word of God. The source here is the spiritual and heavenly, 
and the very object of the Word is not to reveal the natural, 
but the divine in and through it. The natural, therefore, by 
some law, not arbitrary by any means, although perhaps diffi- 
cult of apprehension, must be subordinate here, as much so as 
gesture, and countenance, and voice under the act of revealing 
thought and emotion are subordinate. Such use of the natural 
is not deceptive nor accidental, but has its ground in the real 
correspondence holding between the two worlds themselves ; 
for after all in such conjunction they form but one grand sys- 
tem from beginning to end. When Christ is called the Sun of 
Righteousness, we do not understand a sun of massive fire, 
shining with light visible to the senses; nor ought we to under- 
stand it as simply a figure of speech by which a visible fact is 
made to help in illustrating a spiritual reality. On the con- 
trary, the whole system of nature is so grounded in the sub- 
stantial spiritual world and the divine, as to correspond in its 
sphere to a glorious reality after which it is itself patterned. 
But it is not necessary to discuss this further here. We only 
mention it, because in the lessons now to be examined it is 
impossible to grasp them aright unless we rise out of mere sense 
apprehension to see spiritual realities, transcending space and 
time, and yet clothed with these very forms in way of revelation. 
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MANUAL OF UNIVERSAL CHuRCH History. By THE REV. Dr. JoHN ALzoc, 
PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF FREIBURG, Translated, 
with Additions, from the Ninth and last German edition. By F. J. Pabisch, 
Doctor of Theology, of Canon and of Civil Law, President of the Provincial 
Seminary of Mount St. Mary’s of the West, Cincinnati, O., and Rev. Thos. S, 
Byrne, Professor at Mount St. Mary’s Seminary. In three volumes. With 
three Chronological tables, and three Ecclesiastico-Geographical Maps, Vols. 
I, and II. Cincinnati, O, Robert Clarke & Co. 1874 and 1876. 


We have made some examination of this work, and it has pro- 
duced a very favorable impression on our mind. According to its 
title it will be seen that it professes to be only a Manual of Church 
History, and is designed rather as a text-book than a full and 
elaborate treatment of the subject. The first volume, on the Primi- 
tive Church, contains 779 pages; and the second, on the Medizval 
Period, 1096. The third volume, yet to appear, wiil likely be quite 
as large as the second, and perhaps larger. The arrangement is thus 
well adapted to a three years’ course of study. One such volume 
contains in outline quite enough to engage the study of a student 


for a year, while at the same time it leaves room for filling out by 
the pe. We know of no leading church historian who has 


hit the proper medium so well for a manual text-book. Neander’s 
ponderous volumes are too extensive for use in the class-room, 
though they richly repay reading. Hase is entirely too brief, and 
so also is Kurtz. Gieseler is too brief in the text. and chiefly valua- 
ble for his extensive notes. Dr. Schaff commenced to write a work 
like Neander’s. He afterwards modified his plan, and aimed to 
condense so as to adapt his work for use as a text-book. But the 
result is that his subsequent volumes are not so elaborate and 
thorough as his Apostolic Church History, and yet too extensive 
for text-books. Still they are among the best, and he would doa 
good work if he would still go on and give us one large yolume on 
the Middle Ages, and another on the Reformation. 

Dr. Alzog is a German Historian, and his work shows the 
thoroughness and catholicity of German scholarship. He refers to 
Protestant theologians and historians with great respect and defer- 
ence. Schleiermacher, Neander, Gieseler, and others are frequently 
referred to and quoted. There is very little that reveals any church 
bias, though of course the whole work is written from the Roman 
Catholic stand-point. The faults and weaknesses of the Roman 
Hierarchy are freely admitted. There is no effort to cover up any- 
thing that may appear unfavorable to the Roman Church. 
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The case of Honorius is fairly given, we thivk, though we differ 
from him in some of his inferences. We believe Honorius meant 
to assert that there was no conflict between the divine and human 
will in Christ, and when he assented to the expression one operation 
(évépyera Yeavdprxy) he did not fully understand the question under 
discussicn, or was off his guard in reference to making nice distinc- 
tions. When the author says it was not a decision ex cathedra, he 
seems to carry back the idea of Papal infallibility as now held to 
an age when it was not defined or held as now. But then the dif- 
ficulty is to see how the sixth, seventh, and eighth cecumenical 
councils should condemn him as a heretic. They evidently judged 
and condemned him as pope. And their decisions were ratified by 

pes. Whichever horn of the dilemma you take, it is fatal to the 

Itramontane theory of papal infallibility. 

He names Schaff among the Lutheran Church historians. He 
asserts that ‘“‘ the Blessed Virgin never agaiu conceived in her sacred 
womb,” and decides, without referriug to the difficulties that have 
been raised, that the word “ brethren” is to be taken in the sense 
of relatives. He says that Christ called the religious society, which 
he had already designated as the kingdom of God, a Church 
(éxxdneia), and that it is more than likely that Paul wrote his 
epistle to the Hebrews during his stay in Italy. The first statement 
is an error which may be excused. The others need verification, 
and should not be given dogmatically without proof, or without 
referring to the difficulties that have been raised in regard to them. 

Some portions of the work are more than usually full and satis- 
factory. His history of missionary work in the first period in 
Gaul, England, Ireland, Germany, and among various Northern 
tribes is full, which is almost entirely left out in Schaff’s history. 
So also the section in the second volume, on missionary extension, is 
highly interesting. His account of John Huss and the preparation 
pay for the Reformation is one-sided, but not offensively so. 

n short, we esteem the work very highly. The points on which 
Protestant historians differ are easily seen. 


MemorrR OF NoRMAN MACLEOD, D.D., Minister of Barony Parish, Glasgow ; 
one of her Majesty’s Chaplains; Dean of the Chapel Royal; Dean of the 
Most Ancient and Most Noble Order of the Thistle. By his Brother, the Rev. 
Donald Macleod, B. A., one of her Majesty’s Chaplains, Editor of Good Words, 
&c, Twovols. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1876. 


This memoir of Dr. Macleod is published in a style worthy of its 
contents. The two solid volumes would be an ornament to any 
library. Although the author speaks modestly of the affectionate 
tribute which he has thus paid to the memory of a beloved brother, 
he has succeeded in presenting an admirable portraiture of one who 
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will long be remembered as one of the leaders in the Church in this 
age. His success is to be found to a great extent in making the 
biography objective. From beginning to end one feels that he is 
reading not the views and opinions of the writer, but the life itself 
of the great and good man, who, though dead, yet speaks on almost 
every page. The selections from his diary, letters, and other writ- 
ings, are made with good judgment, and serve to bring out the inner 
life of the man during the different portions of his history. We 
have seen in one paper already the story of his visit, in the parish of 
Loudoun, to an old pauper woman who was looked upon as a great 
light among the Covenanters. When he entered the house he found 
her grasping her tin ear-trumpet (for she was very deaf ), and seated 
formally in the midst of a group of neighbors and co-religionists 
summoned to meet him. Unlike his other parishioners, she did 
not at first acknowledge him as minister, but, Cocbnaions him to sit 
down beside her, and putting the trumpet to her ear, said, “ Gang 
ower the fundamentals!” aud then and there he had to bawl his 
theology till the oid dame was satisfied, after which he received a 
hearty welcome as a true ambassador of Christ. 

Dr. Macleod was full of rich humor. The illustrations in the 
work, with but one or two exceptions, are from etchings of his own, 
and some of them are very rich. The chapter on the “ Disruption 
Controversy” of 1843, gives a clear idea of the subject in dispute 
and the state of the parties. His cartoon, ‘‘ A Crack Aboot the 
Kirk for Kintra Folk,” published at the end of the first volume, is 
a fine specimen of Scotch polemics in their own dialect. 

His poem of nine stanzas beginning, 

“*O, if ye’re at Dumbarton Fair, 
Gang to the Castle when ye’re there, 
And see a sight baith rich and rare, 
The nose o’ Captain Frazer,’ 


was written “when he was enduring such violent pain that the night 
was spent in his study, and he had occasionally to bend over the 
back of a chair for relief.” His verses on Patrick Macphudd, The 
waggin’ o our dog’s tail, and the Curling Song, this latter be- 
ginning, 


“ A’ nicht it was freezin’, a’ nicht I was sneezin’, 
“ Tak’ care,” quo’ the wife, “ Gudeman, o’ yer cough,” 
A fig for the sneezin’, hurrah for the freezin’, 
For the day we’re to play the Bonspiel on the loch! 
Then get up, my braw leddy, the breakfast mak’ ready, 
For the sun on the snaw drift’s beginnin’ to blink, 
Give me bannock, or brochan, I’m aff to the lochan, 
To mak’ the stanes flee to the ’T’ o’ the rink, 
Then hurrah for the curling frae Girvan to Stirling! 
Hurrah for the lads o’ the besom and stane! 
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Ready noo! Soop it up! Clap a guard! Steady noo! 
Oh curling abune a’ the games, stands alane— 


are specimens of his humorous Scotch poetry. 

. The books relating to the careers of Dr. Norman Macleod and 
of Thomas Bahbington Macaulay, are unquestionably of the most 
interesting character; they appeal. by links of association almost 
countless, to the strongest sympathies and the actual and recent ex- 
perience of the present generation, and they each commemorate 
men whom their country may well be proud of. As far as rapidity 
of sale to the public is a test of popularity, the divine is considera- 
bly in advance of the historian and the politician’ The seventh 
thousand of Dr. Macleod’s memoir is now being printed, without 
the demand being satisfied, proving, what has been often asserted, 
that a successful clergyman wins the esteem and enjoys the con- 
fidence of a wider circle of admirers than one of any other class of 
public men.”—London correspondence of The Book Buyer, April 3, 
1876. 

We regard this as one of the Biographies that will afford rich 
instruction, and inspire the reader with new inspiration to battle 
with the great problems of life. Dr. Macleod did not regard cheer - 
fulness and bumor as inconsistent with the most earnest and solemn 
views of life. 


PRINCIPIA, OR Basis OF SOcIAL SCIENCE, Being a Survey of the subject from 
the Moral and Theological, yet Liberal and Progressive Stand-point. By R. J. 
Wright. Second edition, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1876. 


From the cursory examination we have made of this work we 
do not feel prepared to express a judgment as to all its positions. 
The author proposes a high ideal for social science. He comes to 
the treatment of his subject from a Christian stand-point, which is 
not the case with all, not even the leadivg writers on social science. 
He would have all sciences, indeed, tributary to it. 

There is danger of becoming lost in the elaborate and eompli- 
cated machinery of tve science in his book, so as not to be able to 
take it in as a whole. We know that society itself is very compli- 
cated, but in every science there should be a simple skeleton of 
leading thoughts to guide the student. This we fail to find bere. 
The table of contents consists of nineteen pages. The divisions and 
subdivisions become a perfect wilderness. 

The author has a peculiar theory in regard to the number siz as 
containing the elements of society. They are 1. The Individual ; 
2. Family; 3. Social Circle; 4. Precinct; 5. Nation; 6 Mankind. 
There is a good deal of fancy in the idea that somehow this number 
six is a magic number. In the symbolism of numbers in Scripture 
it has no place, except a bad one. Three, the number of the trinity ; 
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four, the world; seven, the union of God and man ; ten, twelve, &c., 
all are there used, but siz, so far as we remember, only in Revela- 
tion, 666 being the number of Anti-christ. 

The author lays a great deal of stress on the Precinct, which he 
would have organized as a little government complete in itself, and 
then multiplied so as to constitute the whole order of society or 
government. He believes in the Commune, but not that of the 
French kind. 

The volume consists of between five and six hundred pages, and 
is intended as only the first of a series of volumes on the great 
theme. When the work is completed we shall be better able to 
form an opinion of it, according to Washington’s motto—the end 

roves the deed. It has received very general notice in the press. 
No doubt it would be read with interest by a certaiu class of minds. 


Tue AGE or ELIZABETH. By Mandell Creighton, M.A., Late Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford, With Maps and Tables. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1876, 

This is the sizth volume of a series entitled Epochs of Modern 
History. Those already published are, 1. The Era of the Protestant 
Revolution; 2. The Crusades; 3. The Thirty Years’ War; 4. The 
Houses of Lancaster and York; 5. The French Revolution and 
First Empire. They are published in 16mo., cloth, uniform. Price, 
$1.00 a volume. 

The writer gives in the preface a well selected list of works that 
may be consulted in the study of English history. We know of no 
work of equal size that presents so much valuable information in 
regard to the Elizabethan age of English history. It presents a 
bird’s-eye view of the conflict between Romanism and Protestantism 
in that age. It contains also Genealogical Tables illustrating Mary’s 
reign, Mary of Scotland’s claim to the English throne, showing the 
parentage of Charles V., and succession to the throne of France. 
Also maps of Europe in the age of Elizabeth, Dominion of Philip 
IL, The Netherlands, English and Spanish discoveries in the New 
World, and the mouth of the Tagus. 

This volume is fully up to those which preceded it. It is not a 
mere compilation, but an able and lucid grouping of the facts of 
that most interesting period. There are promised yet to come, The 
Beginning of the Middle Ages, The Norman Kings and the Feudal 
System, The Early Plantagenets, Edward III, The Puritan Revo- 
lution, The Fall of the Stewarts, The Age of Anne, Frederick the 
Great, and the Seven Years’ War. By studying the epochs and 
the leading characters connected with them, the very best idea of 
history is gained. The volumes are published in neat style, and 
are _ in price. They will form one of the very best libraries for 
families. 
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Piato’s Best THoucuTs. Compiled from Prof. Jowett’s Translation of the 
Dialogues of Plato. By Rev. C. H. A. Bulkley, A. M., Professor in Faith 
Training College, Boston, Mass. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, and 
Company. 1876. 


This is a volume of 475 pages, in style somewhat similar to the 
Dialogues of Plato, by Prof. Jowett. Of course those who have 
time will prefer to read and study Plato entire, but for those who 
cannot do that, this volume furnishes the best selections, arranged 
under different heads in alphabetical order. Indeed for any one it 
will be a great convenience to have this book for reference. It 
must have cost the author a great deal of labor. Of the study of 
Plato we need not speak. Ralph Waldo Emerson says of him: 
“In Plato, you explore modern Europe in its causes and seed,—all 
that in thought which the history of Europe embodies or has yet 
toembody. The well informed man finds himself anticipated,— 
Plato is up with him too. Nothing has escaped him. Every new 
crop in the fertile harvest of retorm, every fresh suggestion of 
modern humanity is there. If the student wish to see both sides, 
and justice doue to the man of the world, pitiless exposure of pedants, 
and the supremacy of truth and the religious sentiment, he shall be 
contented also.” A man who reads the Bible, Plato, and Shakes- 
peare, will not remain in ignorance. 


Epocus oF ANCIENT History. Edited by Rev. G. W, Cox, M. A., and Charles 
Sankey, M.A. Vol. I, The Greeks and the Persians, By the Rev. G. W. 
Cox, M.A. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1876. 


This is the first of a series or library uniform with the Epochs of 
Modern History, and promises to be quite as interesting and useful. 
We know of one congregation (and it should be an example to 
others), Dr. Zieber’s at Hanover, that has procured the library of 
Modern History. We have not yet examined the present volume, 
but its table of contents is sufficient to indicate the ground it covers. 
Chap. 1. Origin and Growth of Greek Civilization ; 2. Settlements 
and Government of the Greeks; 3. The Persian Empire under 
Cyrus, Kambyses, and Dareios; 4. History of Athens in the times 
of Solon, Peisistratos, and Kleisthenes; 5. The [onic Revolt; 6. 
The Invasion of Datis and Artaphernes; 7. The Invasion and 
Flight of Xerxes; 8. The Battles of Plataia and Mykale, and the 
formation of the Athenian Confederacy. 


FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA, Centennial Newspaper Exhibition, 1876, 
Compiled by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York. 
An interesting Catalogue of all the Periodicals published in the 
United States, numbering 8,129, with a description of the leading 
ones. 
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Is “ ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT ENDLEsS? Answered bya Re-statement of the 
Original Scriptural Doctrine. By an Orthodox Minister of the Gospel, Boston : 
Lockwood, Brooks, and Company, 381 Washington Street. 1876. 


The answer is that the Seriptures do not teach that Eternal pun- 
ishment is endless, but whether there will be a final restoration, or 
the wicked will be annihilated, the writer does not assert. He even 
allows that the punishment may be endless, bat contends that the 
Scriptures leave that point unrevealed. It is mainly an exegetical 
argument, and conducted with ability and earnestness. It presents 
the whole subject in a somewhat new aspect, and is worthy of at- 
tention. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, By Edward T. Horn, Pastor of Christ Church, Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Lutheran Bookstore, 117 North Sixth 
Street. 1876, 

A handsome little volume of 90 pases: published in the interest 
of Churchly Christianity in the Lutheran Church, but of interest 
also beyond that denomination. In the introduction the writer 
explains the origin of the Church-year as growing out of the pro- 
gress of the Christian life, and influenced by Jewish and heathen 
customs. Then follows the second part,—The Christian year as a 
whole; and different conceptions of it in the Greek, Roman, An- 
glican, and Lutheran Church. Part third presents the advantages 
which may be found in this peculiar division of time. 

The author does not intend an elaborate treatment of the subject, 
such as is found in larger works, but rather to furnish a manual 
containing information on the general features of the Church-year. 
We think he has succeeded very well. He has consulted the best 
authorities, and his statements may be received as reliable. The 
work deserves a wide circulation among the members of the Church 
for whom it has been specially prepared. 


THE FALL OF THE STEWARTS AND WESTERN EvROPE, FROM 1678 TO 1697. 
By Rev. E. Hale, M. A., Assistant-Master‘at Eaton. With Maps and Plans. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrqng & Co. 1876. 

Another volume of the library “ Epochs of History.” It forms 
an easy introduction, the author says, to the study of the period. 
Those who wish to pursue the subject farther are directed to 
Macaulay’s History of England, ts Hallam’s “Constitutional His- 
tory,” chapters 12-15, Burnett’s “ History of his Own Times,” 
Evelyn’s Memoirs, and Ranke’s “ His’ory of the Seveateenth Cen- 
tury,” vols. 3-6, (lately translated). But this little volume of only 
248 pages, gathers up a wonderful amount of information connected 
with the revolution of 1688 in England. It gives, at the same 
time, a bird’s-eye view of the general situation in Europe so far as 
matters were related to this revolution. 





